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INSTITUTES  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Announces  two  new  programs 

of  Special  Interest  to  all  school  teachers 

of 

history 
geography 
English 
Spanish 
p.  a.  d. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
June  27  to  July  15,  1955 
Topics:  Survey  of  World  Affairs 

World  Population  Problems 
Geopolitics  in  the  Atomic  Age 
The  United  States  and  China.  South 
East  Asia,  Russia,  etc. 


LATIN  AMERICA,  A  SURVEY 
July  18  to  August  5,  1955 
Topics:  Geographical  Setting 

Wars  for  Independence 
Sessions  Literature,  Art,  Music 

Relations  with  Mexico. 
Puerto  Rico,  etc. 


Lectures 


Outside  Speakers  .  .  .  Discussion  Groups  . 


Field  Trips 


Seminars 


OTHER  OFFERINGS  .  . 


•  •  • 


June  27  to  August  5 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (Typewriting  &  Stenography) 

ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH  (Literature,  Public  Speaking) 

SPECIAL  W^ORKSHOPS 

FINE  ARTS  (Creative  Painting,  School  Crafts) 

FIELD  TRIPS 

GEOGRAPHY  (North  America,  Asia) 

TEACHING  AIDS 

INTEGRATION  (Administration  &  Guidance) 

LECTURES 

MATHEMATICS  (Statistics,  Geometry,  Algebra; 

SCIENCE  (Biology  &  Chemistry) 

CHINA  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
June  27  -  July  9 

POST-SVMMER  SCHOOL 

BEHIND-THE-WHEEL  DRIVER  EDUCATION  &  TRAINING 
August  8*19 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 
June  16  -  August  23 

Courses  in  Resource  Education  offered  at  Stokes  State 
Forest,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


College  Credit 

Each  Summer  Session  course  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  least  30  hours  and  carries  a 
designated  amount  of  credit.  Maxi¬ 
mum  credit  that  may  be  earned  in  six- 
week  session  is  8  semester-hours. _ 

_  Costs 

Tuition — For  N.  J.  residents,  $11  per 
semester-hour  credit.  Non-residehts, 
$13  per  credit.  Service  charge:  50t 
per  semester-hour  point. 


For  Catalogue,  W^rite  to 


Director,  Summer  Se»8iun 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


20*  SLOPE 

For  best  eye-to-hand  co¬ 
ordination,  minimum  eye- 
strain,  natural  relaxed 
posture  for  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  art  work. 


no*  SLOPE 

Conventional  position, 
for  use  when  less  than 
20°  slope  is  required. 


LEVEL 

Serves  as  a  base  to  sup¬ 
port  materials  used  in 
manipulative  tasks,  group 
discussions,  and  project 
work  where  more  nearlv 
erect  sitting  is  required. 


DYNAMIC  POSTURE 

makes  teaching  and 
learning  easier 


Every  student-learning  task  requires  different  body 
and  visual  adjustment.  Hence  the  student  is  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  his  body  position  to  maintain  the 
dynamic  posture  essentia]  to  best  learning  performance. 

The  exclusive  "Ten-Twenty,”  3-position  top,  and 
automatic  fore-and-aft  seat  adjustment,  provide  the 
desk  planes  needed  for  best  body  adjustment  to  all 
tasks,  and  insure  proper  focal  distance  at  all  times. 
The  45“  left-and-right  seat  swivel  reduces  tension 
caused  by  body-twist — also  makes  ingress  and  egress 
easy  from  either  side.  The  seat  affords  continuous 
cradleform  sitting  comfort,  and  the  self-adjusting 
lower  back  rail  supports  each  occupant  in  every 
posture  position. 

By  best  accommodating  the  continuous  body  move¬ 
ments  by  which  students  maintain  dynamic  posture 
for  all  tasks,  the  "Ten-Twenty”  Universal  Desk  aids 
hygienic  body  growth,  and  contributes  to  easier 
teaching  and  learning.  Send  for  free  set  of  seven  pos¬ 
ture  posters  promoting  healthful  student  sitting. 


Experience  nukes  our  service  convenient,  tiiTte-saving,  for  all  your 
school  needs.  Prompt  deliveries  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 

•■NO  PON  OUN  COMPLKTK  CATALOO 


Atnwrican  Bodiform 
AudHoriiim  Chair* 


School  Ottkt  md  Choiis 
School  ToMot 
Stadium  Chairs 
Aodiloriam  Soatinf 
FoMini  Chairs 
Taachars'  Dosks  and  Chairs 
Clwrch  Famitnro 
Bloachars 

OMca.  Library  and  Homs 
Economics  Eqniamont 
Fihni  and  Slorsia  Cabinots 
Window  Shades 


Laboratory  Eqnipmant 
Chalkboards  and  Sspplos 
Bnllotin  Boards 
Flats 

Athletic  Goods 
Maps  and  Globos 
Pastas  and  Inks 
OMct  and  Library  Sapphos 
School  Papon 
Dsplicabni  Eqmpmont 
Art  Matorials 
Primary  Motoriab 


Full-upholstered — the  ultimate  in  beauty,  comfort,  durability^ 
and  acoustical  benefit.  With  or  without  folding  tablet-arm. 


//Nf'n'rm  -S  'ca/i/if/  (mi/xuu/ 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Po. 
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AMERICA’S  RAILROADS 
MAKE  THE  CONNECTIONS! 

Did  you  know  that  your  wardrobe  represents  a  modem  industrial  min* 
acle?  It's  true... for  today's  clothing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
combinations  of  raw  materials,  creative  styling,  and  swift  produc¬ 
tion  in  history  ...  all  linked  by  dependable  railroad  transportation! 


Your  new  summer  outfit  began  in  many 
places.  From  cotton  fields,  flax  farms, 
sheep  ranches  and  huge  synthetic-fiber 
plants,  railroads  moved  the  raw  materials 
to  the  yam-spinning  mills. 


Since  clothing  makers  must  keep  styles 
fresh,  swift  rail  delivery  of  fabrics  is  im¬ 
perative.  This  cutting  room  is  part  of  an 
daborate  assembly  Une.  Even  a  pocket 
can  entail  30  separate  operations! 


Modem  power  looms  weave  at  incred¬ 
ible  speeds,  turning  out  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  varieties  of  fabrics.  Here  textiles 
are  given  the  wide  range  of  designs,  tez« 
tures  and  finishes  in  demand  today. 


Expertly  tailored  and  up-to-the-minute 
in  style,  the  finished  clotning  app>ears  at 
your  favorite  store.  In  no  other  country 
does  the  money  spent  for  clothing  buy  so 
much  in  style  ana  value. 


Linking  all  these  phases  of  the  industry  is  the  world’s  most  efficient  mass- 
transportation  system.  The  heart  of  that  system  is  the  railroads,  serving  you 
at  a  lower  average  cost  than  any  other  form  of  general  transportation  . . .  and 
doing  it  over  lines  built  and  maintained  at  no  expense  to  any  taxpayer. 

Association  of 
Amorican  Railroads 

WASMIMSTOM  *,  O.  C. 

Reprints  of  this  advertisemeat  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
nwiled  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  18. 
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The  Morning  Post  .  .  . 


Editor: 

I  was  more  than  pleased  to  read  the 
story.  Tony  Tackles  Television,  In  the 
March  issue  of  the  REVIEW. 

As  faculty  sulvlser  to  a  group  which 
Journeyed  to  Newark  and  the  studios 
of  WATV  as  representatives  of  the 
Senior  American  History  classes  at  Bo¬ 
gota  High  School,  I  can  truly  say  that 
you  have  performed  a  service  to  all  who 
read  the  REVIEW. 

Your  pictures  are  fine  and  the  spon¬ 
sorship,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call 
it  that,  by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  seems  to  be  a  wonderful 
idea. 

Oood  luck  on  the  high  calibre  of  this 
program,  which  does  much  to  provoke 
and  provide  good,  democratic  discussion 
for  our  high  school  youth. 

Kenneth  J.  Hilfman 

JTe  hope  your  group  enjoyed  ap¬ 
pearing  on  this  program  as  much  as 
the  REVIEW  staff  enjoyed  writing 
about  it.  Getting  inside  the  hustling 
TV  studio,  working  with  the  WATV 
staff,  and  talking  with  Tony,  his  teach¬ 
er,  and  his  friends  was  not  only  in¬ 
spiring  hut  a  wonderful  lot  of  fun. 


Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

I  have  Just  had  the  opportxmity  to 
read  the  March  issue  of  the  NJEA  RE¬ 
VIEW.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  fine  publicity  you  have 
given  to  the  NEA  Building  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign. 

'The  article  One  Up  and  Two  to  Oo, 
is  very  well  presented.  The  leadership 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  this  campaign  is  most  inspiring 
to  all  of  us. 

Karl  H.  Bems 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Field  Operations 
National  Education  Association 

When  the  new  NEA  center  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  1957,  and  New  Jersey  has 
well  exceeded  its  goal  of  life  mem¬ 
berships  (?)  to  help  make  this  possi¬ 
ble,  we  shall  then  be  glad  to  feel  that 
the  review’s  efforts  have  met  with 
success.  NEA  life  membership  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  for  the  future 
of  the  teaching  profession;  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  give  it  all  our 
support. 
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NJEA,  18S  W.  Stats  St..  Trenton  8.  Talaphona 
Export  8-6668. 
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COVER 

Science — an  important  part  of  today's  curriculum.  This  month 
we  salute  the  science  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  extend  to 
them  our  hearty  congratulations  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
organization,  the  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association. 
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From  the  desk  of... 
PRESIDENT  MAY  C.  SMITH 


Do  Deack  3n 


lIlCELY  limed  for  the  White  House  Conferences,  the  State  Department  of  Exlu- 
cation  has  just  issued  a  report  on  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEW  JERSEY  CHILDREN. 
Officially  it  is  Phase  II  of  the  New  Jersey  School  Facilities  Survey,  for  which,  as 
your  President,  I  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Since  the  report  has  to  do  with  the  buildings  and  classrooms  where  we  will  teach 
in  the  years  to  come,  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  New  Jersey  teachers.  It  is  important 
to  us  also  because  of  the  money  needed  to  provide  new  schools;  the  State  and  our 
local  boards  of  education  will  face  the  usual  grim  choice  of  paying  for  both  schools 
and  teachers,  or  of  trying  to  provide  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Here  then  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  report  which  every  teacher  should  know 
and  should  see  that  his  community  knows: 

#  Our  New  Jersey  population  will  be  nearly  6,000,000  by  1960 — an  increase  of 
one-fifth  (20%)  over  1950. 

The  most  rapidly  growing  counties  are  Burlington,  Gloucester, 
Monmouth,  Ocean,  Salem  and  Somerset;  all  are  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  one-third  in  this  decade. 

#  Much  of  the  growth  will  be  in  school  children.  There  will  be  1,022,379  pupils 
by  1960 — 17%  of  the  total  population,  and  an  increase  of  almost  30%  over 
the  1953-54  enrollment. 

Elementary  enrollment  in  1960  will  be  22%  higher  than  it  was 
last  year;  and  high  school  enrollment  will  rise  almost  50%. 

#  School  districts  say  they  will  need  12,000  more  classrooms  by  1960 — roughly 
one-third  for  present  shortages,  the  balance  for  the  rush  of  new  pupils. 

By  1960,  255  of  our  present  school  buildings  will  be  over  60  years 
old;  808  over  40,  Every  county  has  buildings  erected  before  1900. 

#  School  districts  foresee  expenditures  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars  to  provide 
the  school  facilities  needed  by  1960. 

It  will  cost,  on  an  average,  slightly  over  $40,000  for  each  ele¬ 
mentary  room;  slightly  over  $50,000  for  each  high  school  room. 

#  As  against  the  half-billion  dollars  needed  for  buildings,  school  districts  have 
maximum  resources  of  only  one-third  of  a  billion  ($337,750,000). 

Already  83  districts  have  borrowed  in  excess  of  the  legal  limits; 
these  “extensions  of  credit”  total  over  $50,000,000. 

New  Jersey  faces  tremendous  school  building  problems  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
as  teachers  have  a  deep  and  double  interest  in  seeing  that  the  problems  are  solved 
by  intelligent  planning,  which  must  include  some  type  of  assistance  from  the  State 
government. 

Sincerely  yours, 


y  NJEIA  President 


IVJEA  Enrollment  Ep  2,400 


NJEA  membership  for  1954-55  has 
again  set  a  new  all-time  NJEA  high. 
A  final  tabulation  of  members  for  the 
current  year  shows  30,434  active 
teachers  enrolled  in  their  State  pro¬ 
fessional  association.  This  is  the 
highest  total  membership  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Association. 

To  it  must  be  added  1226  retired 
teachers  who  maintain  their  active 
membership  in  their  years  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  1427  associate  members. 
Associate  members  are  mostly  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  education  who  want 
to  keep  up  with  teacher-thinking.  It 
also  includes,  however,  a  number  of 
school  secretaries,  nurses,  janitors, 
etc.,  who  feel  close  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  recognize  NJEA  as 
their  association  too. 

Thus  the  grade  total  for  NJEIA  for 
the  current  year  is  an  astonishing 
33,087. 

The  year’s  membership  among  the 
active  teachers  is  2,400  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  for  last  year.  While 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  State 
has  increased,  the  NJEA  Research 
Division  estimates  that  there  are  not 
more  than  1,500  new  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  this  year.  Hence  at  least  1,000 
of  the  new  members  indicate  the  in¬ 
creasing  recognition  by  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  that  NJEA  is  the  professional 
organization  of  all  the  teachers. 

Plans  to  maintain  the  fine  progress 
that  has  been  made  over  the  past  few 
years  in  NJEA  membership  are  being 
discussed  at  a  spring  workshop  of 
members  of  the  NJEA  Enrollment  and 
the  NEA  Coordinating  Committee.  At 
that  workshop  new  goals  will  be  set 
for  the  coming  year,  and  committee 
members  who  have  been  outstandingly 
successful  in  securing  100%  NJEA 
enrollment  in  their  areas  will  tell  how 
they  did  it. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  enroll¬ 
ment  totals,  Mrs,  May  C.  Smith,  NJEA 
President,  states  that  the  Association 
owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Price,  chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  Enrollment  Commit- 


Mn.  Mary  Chldley,  secretary  for  the 
REVIEW,  puts  the  final  touch-ups  on 
the  NJEA  enrollment  chart.  Elach  county 
showed  an  increase  hrinains  the  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  enrolled  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  NJEA  history. 


tee.  “Membership  is  the  lifeblood  of 
an  Association  such  as  ours,”  Mrs. 
Smith  said,  “and  those  who  secure  our 
membership  each  year  make  all  our 
other  achievements  possible.” 

County  totab,  as  compared  with 
1953-54  figures,  are  as  follows,  with 


every  county 

showing  an 

increased 

membership: 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Atlantic 

816 

842 

Bergen 

3599 

4079 

Burlington 

892 

955 

Camden 

1548 

1750 

Cape  May 

251 

273 

Cumberland 

560 

600 

Elssex 

4349 

4658 

Gloucester 

763 

834 

Hudson 

2248 

2286 

Hunterdon 

333 

354 

Mercer 

1408 

1527 

Middlesex 

1424 

1575 

Monmouth 

1439 

1585 

Morris 

1353 

1512 

Ocean 

389 

441 

Passaic 

1878 

2054 

Salem 

393 

422 

Somerset 

743 

811 

Sussex 

327 

339 

Union 

2846 

3062 

Warren 

402 

415 

Misc. 

58 

60 

Newly  Formed  Committee 
Urges  NJEA  Ethics  Restudy 
At  its  initial  meeting,  the  newly 
organized  NJEA  Ethics  Committee 
headed  by  ex-NJElA  president  Bertha 
Lawrence,  recommended  that  local 
presidents  plan  association  meetings 
and  set  up  committees  to  review  the 
NJEA  Code  of  Ethics.  The  State  Com¬ 
mittee  is  seeking  recommendations  for 
simplifying  and  clarifying  the  State 
Code  adopted  in  1950. 

The  committee  consists  of  chairman 
Bertha  Lawrence,  Virginia  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Sandmeyer,  Leroy  Al¬ 
bert,  and  Henry  Hollingsworth. 

Washington  National 
Moves  Claims  Office 

The  need  for  additional  space  has 
necessitated  the  moving  of  the  claims 
office  for  the  Washington  National  In¬ 
surance  Company,  agents  for  the 
NJEA  Group  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
come  Protection  Plan.  The  new  ad¬ 
dress  for  claims  will  be: 

6  South  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  ORange  2-3850 

The  company  also  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  attainment  of  over 
$1,000,000,000  (that’s  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars)  in  life  insurance  coverage. 

How  do  you  encourage  yonr  students 
to  watch  the  better  educational  xpro- 
grams  on  television?  The  N.  J.  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  by  Radio-Television 
would  like  to  know.  It  might  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  project  in  the  school  newspaper 
or  a  classroom  activity.  The  TV  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PTA  or  your  audio-visual 
coordinator  or  radio-television  chair¬ 
man  might  have  some  projects. 

Why  not  send  yonr  projects  that  help 
students  become  discriminate  about 
their  televiewing  to  the  N.  J.  AER-T. 
Outstanding  projects  will  be  awarded 
certificates  and  will  be  on  display  at 
(xMivention  Hall  in  Atlantic  City  on 
November  I2th  as  part  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion.  Projects  should  be  sent  to  Harold 
Hainfeld,  president,  N.  J.  AER-T, 
Roosevelt  School,' Union  City,  N.  J.  by 
October  1st. 
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Convention  Week 
Highlights 


.  .  .  The  Classroom  Teachers  Ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Tuesday 
night,  July  5,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Illinois  Education  Asociation  Centen¬ 
nial  Pageant,  The  Past  is  Prologue, 
staged  in  the  Chicago  Stadium. 

.  .  .  The  traditional  Friendship  Night, 
Thursday,  July  7,  at  the  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel.  State  associations  will  hold 
open  house  in  their  convention  head¬ 
quarters  and  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  candidates  for 
NEA  office. 


.  .  .  Premier  of  Mike  Makes  His 
Mark,  the  fifth  public  relations  film 
in  the  series  being  produced  by  the 
NEA  and  affiliated  state  education 
associations.  The  film  is  a  story  of 
how  a  would-be  delinquent  is  helped 
to  become  a  good  citizen  through  a 
good  guidance  program,  a  good  en¬ 
vironment,  a  well-planned  curriculum 
and  with  the  help  of  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  teachers. 


.  .  .  The  annual  FT  A  Notables  Din¬ 
ner  to  be  held  Sunday  night,  July  3. 
in  the  Congress  Hotel.  This  will  be  an 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  FTA 
pioneers,  including  sponsors  past  and 
present. 


.  .  .  The  President’s  Reception,  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  by  the  NEIA  and  the 
Texas  State  Teachers  Asociation,  to  be 
held  Wednesday  night,  July  6,  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel. 


.  .  .  Balloting  for  the  election  of  NEA 
officers  scheduled  for  Friday,  July  8. 
A  reception  for  the  new  president  will 
be  held  after  the  announcement  of  re¬ 
sults  at  the  general  session  Friday 
evening. 


.  .  .  The  Celebrities  Dinner,  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  July  7,  at  the  Palmer 
House.  Topflight  TV  talent  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  entertainment. 
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OME  15,000  teachers,  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  friends  of  education  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  convene  in  Chicago  during 
the  week  of  July  3-8  for  the  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Another  full- 
scale  “come-one-come-all”  convention 
similar  to  the  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  City  last  year  is  being  planned. 

While  admittedly  not  as  many  New 
Jersey  teachers  will  be  able  to  journey 
to  the  “windy  city”  as  made  the  trip 
across  the  Hudson  last  summer,  NJEA 
president  May  C.  Smith  has  urged 
that  as  many  as  possible  from  this 
state  should  plan  to  be  there.  She 
points  to  the  big  increase  in  NEA 
membership  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
past  year  to  a  record  total  of  15,254. 
“This  entitles  New  Jersey  to  more  and 
more  representation — and  we  should 
take  advantage  of  it.”  .  .  .  She  has 
urged  each  local  association  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  at  least  one  person  at  the 
Chicago  meeting. 


BANNER  SPEAKERS 


Harold  Stassen,  director.  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  and  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  in  1952,  have  accepted  in¬ 
vitations  from  NEA  President  Wau- 
rine  Walker  to  address  two  of  the 
major  sessions  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
stadium.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Chicago,  will  address 
the  second  general  assembly  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  July  6.  FOA  Director 
Stassen,  newest  member  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  cabinet,  will  speak  at  the 
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The  Windy  City  —  prepared  for  a  bl;  blow. 


third  general  assembly,  Friday,  July  8. 
His  subject  will  be  “The  Search  for 
Peace.”  President  Walker  will  give 
the  traditional  presidential  address  at 
one  of  the  evening  sessions. 

Two  major  innovations  in  the  con¬ 
vention  program  have  been  planned 
this  year.  One  calls  for  dividing  the 
representative  assembly  for  a  half-day 
into  a  series  of  small  discussion 
groups  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July 
6.  The  group  meetings  will  discuss 
NEA  services  and  participants  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  and 
make  suggestions  about  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  services. 

The  second  innovation  calls  for  de¬ 
voting  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions,  Thursday,  July  7,  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  major  professional  prob¬ 
lems.  Among  the  general  topics  to 
be  considered  are:  school  finance,  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  future  of  America, 
instruction,  status  and  security  of  the 
profession,  professional  standards, 
what  the  public  expects  of  its  schools, 
implications  for  education  of  scientific 
progress,  clinic  for  local  leaders,  and 
the  NEA  Centennial  Workshop.  Morn¬ 
ing  sessions  will  feature  prominent 
lay  and  professional  leaders.  The 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  discussion  groups  in 
which  participants  will  consider  spe¬ 
cific  phases  of  the  above  topics. 

DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS 

More  than  twenty  NEIA  department 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  Monday, 
July  14.  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  5. 
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will  be  reserved  for  open  meetings  of 
NEA  conunittees  and  conunissions. 
Sectional  meetings  and  discussion 
groups  will  be  scheduled  in  major 
hotels  in  Chicago. 

Sessions  for  the  5,000  members  of 
the  Representative  Assembly  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  morning 
of  July  5  and  6  and  in  the  morning 
and  ahernoon,  July  8.  All  members 
of  the  association  may  observe  these 
sessions. 

Among  the  major  items  on  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly  agenda  are:  nom¬ 
ination  of  officers  for  1955-56;  action 
on  a  California  sponsored  amendment 

Here's  a  book  that  families  or 
merely  adults  going  to  the  NEA 
convention  this  summer  would 
surely  enjoy  having  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  Chicago  visit. 
“Let’s  Go" — A  Guidebook  to  Family 
fun  In  the  Chicago  area  Is  published 
by  the  Junior  League  of  Evanston. 
Its  73  pages  of  Indexed  and  well  class¬ 
ified  suggestions  of  things  to  do  with 
children  will  help  you  discover  the 
many  opportimities  for  learning  with 
fun.  Everything  has  been  tested  and 
approved  by  children  and  their  par¬ 
ents,  whether  It  Is  Brookfield  Zoo,  the 
yacht  harbors  or  the  vegetable  auc¬ 
tion  on  South  Water  Street  where 
action  starts  at  4:30  every  week  day 
morning,  or  wherever  your  interest 
falls  in  between  these  extremes.  Send 
a  check  for  $1.10  to  Mrs.  Spencer  R. 
Stuart,  747  Walden  Road,  Wlnnetka, 
Illinois  for  a  copy  of  "Let’s  Go." 


proposing  to  raise  dues  $1,  which 
would  be  earmarked  for  capital  outlay, 
effective  in  1956;  action  on  resolu¬ 
tions  and  budget  for  1955-56;  reports 
on  the  proposed  general  revision  of 
NEA  By-Laws  and  the  NEA  Center 
Building  Fund;  the  annual  Honor 
Roll  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
membership  achievement;  reports  of 
the  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the 
NEA  Board  of  Trustees;  and  reports 
concerning  the  Centennial  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Centennial  Celebration. 

Commercial  exhibits,  featuring  ap¬ 
proximately  200  booths  from  various 
school  supply  and  equipment  firms 
will  be  held  in  the  Ejchibit  Hall  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel.  The  exhibit 
will  open,  Sunday,  July  3,  and  close 
at  noon,  Friday,  July  8.  Non-com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  by  NEA  units  will  be 
on  display  in  the  hotel’s  Normandie 
Lounge. 

While  in  Chicago,  NEIA  members 
and  their  friends  will  wish  to  take  time 
to  visit  such  points  of  interest  as  the 
Art  Institute,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  the  numerous  universities  in 
the  Chicago  area,  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards,  the  Planetarium,  radio  and  TV 
studios,  industrial  plants,  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

NEIA  members  and  delegates  may 
arrange  sightseeing  tripe  in  the  city 
through  the  NEIA  Travel  Division  at 
reduced  rates.  Tickets  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  booths  near  the  convention 
registration  booth. 
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husband  has  Social  Security.  ” 


“/  Want  Early  Retirement.  ” 
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Miss  Smythe  Wants 

Miss  Smythe  joined  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  in  September,  1926 
when  she  was  19  years  old.  Her 
original  contribution  rate  was  3.91 
per  cent.  She  voluntarily  increased 
her  contribution  rate  to  5.40  per  cent 
in  1946  and  made  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  in  1953. 

She  plans  to  retire  July  1,  1%1,  at 
54,  after  35  years  of  teaching,  with 
a  final  average  salary  of  $5,000. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  she  would 
elect  Class  B  membership.  After  pay- 


Early  Retirement 

ing  for  Class  B  credit  for  all  past  serv¬ 
ice  at  a  cost  of  $700,  Miss  Smythe 
would  still  have  “extra”  annuity  con¬ 
tributions  of  $5,000.  She  can  leave 
this  money  in  the  fund  to  purchase 
an  “extra”  annuity  when  she  retires 
of  approximately  $420  per  year.  Be¬ 
tween  now  and  1%1,  as  a  Class  B 
member,  she  will  contribute  $1,498; 
this  compares  with  $1,504  which  she 
will  contribute  under  the  present  law, 
assuming  a  continuation  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  5.40  per  cent  contribution  rate. 


Maximum  Retirement  AUowanee 
Beicinnina  at  Age  54 

$1250  $955 


Present  Law 


$1852 


$421 


Proposed  Plan 
CUtss  R 


Class  B  Early  Retirement 


$2205 


$2273 


(1)  Miss  Smythe  would  in  the  future 
contribute  about  the  same  under 
Class  B  as  as  she  is  contributing 
at  her  present  rate. 

(2)  Retiring  at  53  yrs.  11  months, 
she  would  have  216^4  per  cent  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  basic  Class  B 
retirement  allowance. 

(3)  Adding  her  “extra”  annuity, 
available  through  leaving  all  “ex- 
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tra”  annuity  contributions  in  the 
retirement  fund,  to  the  Class  B 
allowance,  the  total  of  $2,273  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  present  law  allowance 
by  $68. 

(4)  The  proposed  plan  also  provides 
the  state  financed  death  benefit  of 
1 V2  times  annual  salary  as  an 
added  protection  between  1956 
and  the  retirement  date  in  1%1. 


Case  Studies  0/  the  Effect  of 
the  Proposed  Retirement  Plan 
on  Two  New  Jersey  Teachers 


Inquiries  at  the  njea  office  show 

that  many  teachers  are  confused  about 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  new  retire¬ 
ment  plan  in  two  specific  areas.  One 
is  its  effect  on  teachers  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  retire  after  35  years  of  service 
before  they  are  60  years  old.  The 
other  is  its  effect  on  teachers  whose 
husbands  are  covered  by  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  and  who  are  concerned  about 
their  inability  to  receive  benefits  on 
their  husband's  accounts  once  the 
teachers  themselves  are  entitled  to  So¬ 
cial  Security. 

EARLY  RETIREMENT 

Some  teachers  have  the  wrong  im¬ 
pression  that  retirement  after  35  years 
of  service  prior  to  age  60  is  either 
impossible  under  the  proposed  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  or  can  only  be  taken  at 
great  financial  loss  to  the  teacher. 
Here  are  the  true  facts:  (1)  Early 
retirement  is  possible  under  the  pro- 
)M>sed  plan  after  only  25  years  of 
service;  and  (2)  NJEA  has  found  no 
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case  where  a  teacher  would  suffer  a 
major  loss  in  retirement  allowance 
when  the  total  allowances  and  future 
contributions  under  the  new  plan  are 
compared  to  the  total  allowances  and 
future  contributions  under  the  present 
law. 

While  a  loss  is  mathematically  pos¬ 
sible  if  a  teacher  retires  before  she  is 
57  years  old,  nine  out  of  ten  “early 
retirement”  case  studies  completed  by 
the  NJEIA  Research  Division  show  that 
definite  gains  are  made  under  the 
proposed  plan,  including  cases  where 
retirement  occurs  as  early  as  age  54. 
This  case  study  of  “early  retirement” 
for  Miss  Smythe  is  representative  of 
the  many  cases  where  teachers  who 
plan  to  retire  in  the  next  ten  years 
after  35  years  of  service  have  made 
either  lump  sum  payments  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  or  have  increased 
their  rates  up  to  15,  20  or  even  25 
per  cent  in  an  effort  to  have  the  an¬ 
nuity  portion  of  their  retirement  al¬ 
lowance  under  the  present  plan 
approach  the  pension  portion  at  early 
retirement  age. 

Where  a  teacher  has  never  “ad¬ 
justed”  his  account — either  by  a 
lump  sum  payment  or  an  increased 
contribution  rate  —  experience  has 
shown  that  the  “early  retirement”  al¬ 
lowance  under  the  present  law  is  usu¬ 
ally  so  low  as  to  make  early  retire¬ 
ment  economically  unattractive.  In 
these  cases  the  gain  in  retirement  al¬ 
lowance  as  a  result  of  a  few  more 
years’  teaching  is  usually  substan¬ 
tial.  The  gains  under  the  proposed 
plan  are  greater  than  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  and  produce  an  allowance 
that  makes  retirement  seem  reason¬ 
able  at  an  earlier  age  than  does  the 
present  law. 

HUSBAND’S  SOUAL  SECURITY 

Some  teachers  have  the  wrong  idea 
that  a  married  woman  teacher  who 
now  plans  to  receive  a  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  benefit  through  her  husband’s  So¬ 
cial  Security  account  is  certain  to  take 
a  major  loss  under  the  proposed  plan. 
While  it  is  true  that  once  a  teacher 
acquires  her  own  Social  Security  re¬ 
tirement  benefit,  she  cannot  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  benefit  through  her  husband’s 
account,  the  gains  under  the  proposed 
plan  often  more  than  wipe  out  this 
loss. 

Almost  all  case  studies  made  by 
NJEA  covering  this  topic  involve 
teachers  who  plan  to  retire  in  the  next 
10  to  20  years.  With  this  limitation, 
this  case  study  of  Mrs.  Milton  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  situation  when  a 
married  woman  retires  between  age 
60  to  62  and  after  she  is  eligible  to 
receive  her  own  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fit  at  age  65. 
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Mr$.  Milton  and  Her  SocuitSecurity 


Mrs.  Milton  joined  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1924  when  she  was  22.  Her 
original  contribution  rate  of  3.95  per 
cent  has  never  been  changed  nor  has 
she  ever  made  any  annuity  adjust¬ 
ments.  She  was  away  for  one  year  on 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  She  plans 
to  retire  when  she  is  61  on  July  1, 
1963  after  38  years  of  service.  Her 


final  average  salary  will  probably  be 
$6,000.  If  she  elects  Class  A  (N/70) 
retirement  benefit,  she  will  receive 
$3,257  (38/70  x  $6,000).  At  ap  65, 
Mrs.  Milton  will  receive  a  portion  of 
her  retirement  allowance  from  Social 
Security.  Therefore,  she  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  one-half  basic  benefit  ($651 
maximum)  through  her  husband’s  So¬ 
cial  Security  Account. 


Maximum  Retirement  Allowance — 
Age  61  to  64 

$1630  $915 


Present  Law 


$2545 


Proposed  Plan 
Class  A 


38/70  X  $6000 


Class  A  Retirement  Allowance 


$3257 


Maximum  Retirement  Allowance — 
Beginning  at  Age  65 

$2545 


$651* 


Present  Law 


Total  Retirement  Allowance  I  Soc.  Sec. 


$3196 


$1955  $1302* 


Proposed  Plan 
Class  A 


Allowance  from  State  I  Social  Security 


$3257 


*Social  Security  under  the  present  law 
is  baaed  on  H  her  husband’s  benefit. 
Social  Security  under  the  proposed 
plan  would  be  based  on  her  own  con¬ 
tributions  as  a  teacher. 


( 1 )  Mrs.  Milton’s  future  contribu¬ 
tions  until  1960  would  be  the 
same  under  Class  A  as  under  the 
present  law.  From  1960  until  she 
retires  in  1961  an  anticipated  So¬ 
cial  Security  rate  increase  will 
add  $21  a  year  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  cost  of  the  proposed  plan. 

(2)  From  the  time  Mrs.  Milton  is  61 
until  she  is  65  she  would  receive 
$712  a  year  more  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  Class  A  retirement  than 
under  the  present  law. 

(3)  At  age  65,  under  the  present  law, 
Mrs.  Milton  would  receive  a  So¬ 
cial  Security  benefit  through  her 
husband’s  account.  While  the 
size  of  this  benefit  varies,  it  can¬ 


not  exceed  $651.  Even  with  the 
addition  of  the  maximum  Social 
Security  benefit,  the  total  benefit, 
available  under  the  present  law, 
including  the  Social  Security,  is 
$3,196  or  $61  per  year  less  than 
she  would  receive  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  (Class  A). 

(4)  In  her  first  four  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  the  proposed  plan  provides 
$2,848  more  in  retirement  allow¬ 
ances  than  the  present  law  and 
beginning  at  age  65,  the  proposed 
plan  providew  slightly  more  than 
is  available  under  the  present  law 
including  the  Social  Security 
available  through  her  husband’s 
account. 
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50  Years  at 


Science  Teaching 


On  May  7th,  with  the  theme,  “The  Teacher  in  the 
Scientific  Age”,  the  annual  conference  of  the  Secondary 
Teachers  Association  will  meet  at  Rutgers  University. 
Simultaneously,  as  part  of  the  conference,  the  New  Jersey 
Science  Teachers  Association  starts  the  celebration  of 
its  50th  Anniversary. 


IHE  history  of  the  New  Jersey  Sci¬ 
ence  Teachers  Association  parallels  the 
history  of  science  teaching  in  New 
Jersey.  Its  programs  and  activities 
reflect  the  changes  in  science  teaching 
during  this  half  century.  Its  growth 
also  parallels  the  development  of 
teacher  organizations  in  New  Jersey, 
being — as  far  as  research  indicates — 
the  first  subject  area  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  State,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country. 

It  all  began  in  January,  1905.  The 
State  High  School  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  meeting  in  the  Newark  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  There  were  present  a 
group  of  science  teachers  who  were 


disturbed  by  the  absence  of  science 
from  the  prc^ram.  Among  them,  two 
especially  energetic  people,  Gilbert 
M.  Trafton,  who  was  author  of 
Science  for  Home  and  Community, 
and  A.  T.  Seymour,  who  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  teaching  joined  the 
New  Jersey  Telephone  Company,  left 
the  meeting  for  a  walk  in  the  park. 
Finally  they  decided  to  start  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  science  teachers.  They 
returned  to  the  building  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  during  an  intermission, 
persons  interested  in  science  would 
meet  in  a  certain  room.  We  are  told 
that  among  those  present  were  Miss 
Luther,  for  many  years  recording 
secretary  of  the  Association,  and 


. . . . . . . 


Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6 


A  Concurrent  Resolution  to  congratulate  the  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers  Association  upon  its  50th  Anniversary  and  for  its  services 
to  public  education  in  New  Jersey  since  its  founding  in  the  year  1905. 


Whereas,  The  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association  was  founded  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1905;  and 


Whereas,  The  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association  has,  since  its 
founding,  rendered  a  high  standard  of  performance  on  behalf  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State;  and 


Whereas,  The  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association  has  provided 
leadership  over  the  years  to  bring  about  educational  progress  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  field  of  science  and  has  contributed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  and  the  organization  of  science  teaching  in  our 
State;  now,  therefore. 


Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
{the  Senate  concurring) : 


1.  Congratulations  and  commendations  are  herewith  offered  to  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association  and  to  its  members  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  50  years  of  outstanding  service  to  public  education  in  New 
Jersey. 


2.  An  authenticated  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association. 


Caroline  Komer  of  Barringer  High 
School,  Newark.  Mr.  Seymour  was 
elected  chairman  pro-tem,  and  Mr. 
Trafton  was  chosen  secretary  pro-tem. 
After  discussion,  the  secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  send  notices  to  science 
teachers  of  the  state  inviting  them  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  New¬ 
ark  Public  Library  late  in  April  with 
eighteen  teachers  present.  Officers 
were  elected  and  a  constitution  com¬ 
mittee  appointed.  Mr.  Seymour  was 
elected  first  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Science  Teachers  Association. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Rut¬ 
gers  College,  New  Brunswick  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1907.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  a  full  program  carried 
out,  including  papers  read  by  Profes¬ 
sor  F.  C.  Van  Dyck  and  Dr.  J.  Smith 
of  Rutgers  and  James  Peabody  of  the 
New  York  City  High  School. 

Later  in  the  same  year  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Princeton  University.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton,  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers  Association. 


INSPIRATION  AND  MUTUAL  HELP 


Our  Association  has  filled  an  im¬ 
portant  place  professionally.  A  few 
teachers  near  New  York  City  or  Phil¬ 
adelphia  may  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  professional  groups  there, 
but  for  our  group  as  a  whole,  this  has 
been  one  of  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  fellowship,  mutual  help  and 
service. 

In  the  very  early  days  the  men  to 
whom  the  Association  turned  for  in¬ 
spiration  and  help  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  college  men,  or  teachers  at  one 
of  our  normal  schools.  They  were  the 
type  of  men  from  whom  teachers  of 
that  time  had  received  their  education, 
and  naturally  as  teachers  they  turned 
to  the  same  group  for  continued  in- 
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spiration.  College  profettsors  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Rutgers  and  Stevens  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  Most  of  the 
papers  given  before  the  Association 
were  presented  by  these  men.  At  least 
one  meeting  each  year  was  held  at 
Stevens  Institute,  Rutgers  College  or 
Princeton. 

Later,  but  still  fairly  early,  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Association  show  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  grapple 
with  their  own  problems,  and  to  be 
of  help  to  each  other.  Whole  pro¬ 
grams  were  given  to  brief  talks  of 
classroom  problems  by  individual 
teachers.  On  other  occasions  a  whole 
session  was  devoted  to  a  particular 
problem,  such  as  the  study  of  work¬ 
books  or  texts  used.  These  are  but 
two  examples  of  the  type  of  work 
which  repeatedly  appears  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers  Association. 

As  time  went  on,  .a  new  viewpoint 
came  into  science  teaching.  The 
NEA  had  announced  the  seven  car¬ 
dinal  principles  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Science  teachers  and  our  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  group  began  to  study 
how  their  science  teaching  prepared 
pupils  for  worthy  home  membership, 
a  wise  use  of  leisure,  a  vocation  and 
the  others. 

In  the  meantime,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  had  organized  departments 
of  education,  each  with  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  methods  and  materials  of 
science  teaching.  At  every  hand  ex¬ 
tension  courses  were  being  offered, 
telling  us  how  to  teach  biology,  physics 
and  other  sciences.  Instead  of  grap¬ 
pling  with  their  own  problems  and 
presenting  the  results  to  the  group, 
instructors  of  this  new  type  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part  in  the  programs  of 
the  Association  and  to  tell  not  only 
what  was  to  be  taught,  but  how. 

At  the  same  time,  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  always  shown  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  scientific  knowledge.  At  all 
times,  masters  in  their  field  presented 
to  the  Association  the  newest  discov¬ 
eries  and  latest  theories  in  each  of  the 
fields  of  scientific  knowledge. 

A  type  of  program  particular  to  us, 
a  type  of  program  which  constituted 
an  activity  each  year,  has  been  our 
educational  field  trips.  These  include 
geology  trips,  nature  hikes  and — 
most  frequently — trips  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants.  Through  these  trips  has 
gone  into  the  classrooms,  year  after 
year,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  New  Jersey,  of  its  flora, 
and  especially  its  industries. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  STATE 
The  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers 
Association  has  stood  not  only  for 
fellowship,  inspiration,  and  mutual 
help,  but  also  for  service.  Here  again, 
it  was  at  first  service  within  our 
group.  Later  as  the  work  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
grew,  it  was  service  rendered  in  co¬ 
operation  with  that  Department. 

Examples  of  service  within  our 
group  include  the  preparation  of  a 
list  of  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
exercises  under  the  leadership  of 
Frederick  H.  Beals  of  Barringer 
High  School.  A  Ten  Weeks  Course  in 
Mechanics  for  Small  High  Schools 
was  also  prepared  by  the  Association 
for  its  members. 

Later  services  rendered  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department  in¬ 
clude,  first,  the  contribution  of  the 
Association  to  Suggestions  for  A 
Health  Program  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  Grades,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  State  Science  Course  of  S.'miy. 

The  work  toward  Suggestions  for  a 
Health  Program  for  New  Jersey 
Schools  was  done  in  1922  and  1923. 
The  Association  contributed  a  section. 
Syllabi  of  Health  Instruction  in  Sec¬ 


ondary  School  Science.  Henry  R. 
Hubbard  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittM  that  prepared  the  syllabus  for 
biology;  Merton  C.  Leonard,  gen¬ 
eral  science;  Charles  El.  Dull,  chem¬ 
istry;  and  R.  B.  Saylor,  physics. 

The  most  important  service  rendered 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  preparation  of  the  State 
Science  Syllabus.  This  work  was  done 
under  the  leadership  of  Pauune  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  W.  J.  Dumm,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Dr.  Lambert  S.  Jack- 
son  of  the  State  Department  during 
the  years  1924-1926.  The  plan  was 
presented  to  the  Association  at  a 
dinner  in  Elizabeth  on  February  13, 
1925.  Later,  during  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Dumm,  who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  the  Association,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
and  a  group  of  especially  interested 
science  teachers  to  a  meeting  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Newark.  The  State 
Science  Syllabus  was  prepared  by 
committees  with  the  follovring  chair¬ 
men:  general  science,  Emma  L.  Kemp; 
biology,  Henry  R.  Hubbard;  chemis¬ 
try,  Pauune  McDowell;  physics, 
WiLUAM  Platzer.  It  was  published 
in  1927. 

t Continued  on  next  Page) 
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Past-Presidents  of  the  N.J.S.T.A. 


1905-1907  A.  T.  Seymour 
1907-1911  William  Wiener 

1911- 1912  Dr.  William  N.  Mumper 

1912- 1915  Dr.  Frank  F.  Thompson 
1915-1917  H.  Morgan  Campbell 
1917-1919  E^rl  R.  Eastman 

1919- 1920  Merton  C.  Leonard 

1920- 1922  Dr.  Melville  T.  Cook 
1922-1924  Pauline  McDowell 
1924-1926  W.  J.  Dumm 

1926- 1927  H.  B.  Huselton 

1927- 1929  Dr.  George  H.  Winchester 
1929-1931  Oliver  P.  Medsger 
1931-1933  Vernon  L.  Frazee 
1933-1935  Olin  D.  Parsons 
1935-1937  Dr.  R.  B.  Whitmoyer 
1937-1939  Dr.  Rufus  D.  Reed 
1939-1941  Merwin  M.  Peake 
1941-1943  Alfred  J.  Ensminger 
1943-1945  J.  Gordon  Manzer 

1945- 1946  Lester  R.  Williard 

1946- 1948  William  E.  Price 

1948- 1949  Dr.  Victor  L.  Crowell 

1949- 1950  Lee  R.  Yothers 

1950- 1951  Dr.  Abraham  Weekstein 

1951- 1952  Dr.  George  W.  Haupt 

1952- 1953  Mary  E.  Lutz 

1953- 1954  Stuart  Faber 

1954- 1955  Maitland  Simmons 

1955- 1956  Harold  Hainfeld 


High  School,  Orange 
Central  High  School,  Newark 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick 
High  School,  Bayonne 
High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick 
Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth 
Barringer  High  School,  Newark 
High  School,  West  Orange 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 
Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City 
E^tside  High  School,' Paterson 
Columbia  High  School,  S.  Orange 
High  School,  Atlantic  City 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 
Lafayette  Jr.  High  School,  Elizabeth 
High  School,  Orange 
Central  High  School,  Trenton 
Jefferson  High  School,  Elizabeth 
Scott  High  School,  E^st  Orange 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
High  School,  Ramsey 
Barringer  High  School,  Newark 
State  Teachers  College,  Glassboro 
High  School,  New  Brunswrick 
Elast  Side  High  School,  Newark 
High  School,'  Irvington 
Roosevelt  School,  Union  City 
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For  a  number  of  years,  the  group 
acted  as  a  totally  independent  or¬ 
ganization,  before  it  ever  became  af¬ 
filiated  with  larger  organizations.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  valuable  to  bring  the  special  sub¬ 
ject  organizations  together  for  an  an¬ 
nual  conference.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith, 
at  that  time  assistant  superintendent 
of  Elducation  in  New  Jersey,  attended 
a  meeting  of  our  Association  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  on  December  11,  1915.  He  urged 
the  value  of  having  occasional  joint 
meetings  with  other  associations  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  H.  Mor¬ 
gan  Campbell,  at  that  time  president 
of  our  Association,  accepted  the  idea 
and  pushed  it  energetically.  Three 
years  later,  the  idea  suggested  was 
realized.  The  first  High  School  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Rutgers,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1918. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  had  grown  in  strength  and 
numbers.  They  felt,  however,  that 
high  school  teachers  were  not  giving 
the  state  association  as  strong  support 
as  they  should.  In  the  winter  of  1923, 
the  presidents  of  the  high  school  as¬ 
sociations  were  invited  to  a  meeting 
in  Newark,  where  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  Rutgers  Conference  be 
part  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association.  This  idea 
met  with  resistance.  Finally  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  was  worked  out.  The  Rut¬ 
gers  Conference,  which  up  to  that  time 
was  held  in  the  fall,  became  the  spring 
meeting,  and  the  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  the  Fall.  The  New  Jersey 
Science  Teachers  Association  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  of  the  NEA. 

During  1937  reports  were  made  by 
two  committees  of  the  Association 
which  had  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  surveying  the  public 
schools  as  to  science  instruction.  Mer- 
WIN  Peake  headed  the  committee 
which  investigated  7th,  8th  and  9th 
grade  conditions  and  Pauline  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Atkins  headed  the  committee 
for  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades. 

In  1949,  in  connection  with  its 
meeting  with  the  New  Jersey  Exluca- 
tion  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  a  Scroll  to  Mhe  New 
Jersey  resident  who  has  contributed 
most  to  science  or  science  teaching 
during  the  year.  The  awards  are  as 
follows: 

1949 — Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman, 
Rutgers  University  and 
Nobel  Prize  winner. 


1950 —  Dr.  Hubert  Alyea,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry,  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 

1951 —  Dr.  David  El.  Wigner,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics,  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 

1952 —  Dr.  Rufus  D.  Reed,  Head, 
Science  Department,  State 
Teachers  College,  Mont¬ 
clair. 

1953 —  Dr.  H.  Herbert  Fox,  Hoff- 
man-LaRoche  Inc.,  Nutley. 

1954 —  Mrs.  Pauline  McDowell 
Atkins,  Elizabeth  Public 
Schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  the  Association 
published  its  first  journal.  The  New 
Jersey  Science  Teacher,  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  president.  Dr.  Abra¬ 
ham  M.  Weckstein.  This  has  since 
become  the  more  modest  Bulletin  of 
the  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  the  spring  of  1951,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  cooperated  with  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  in  planning  the  first  annual  State 
Science  Day,  thus  making  scholarships 
and  other  awards  available  to  out¬ 
standing  science  students  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  State. 

As  we  look  forward  to  our  next  50 
years.  The  New  Jersey  Science  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  shall  continue  to  strive 
for  better  education  in  New  Jersey. 
On  November  11th  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  the  New  Jersey 
Science  Teachers  Association  will  hold 
its  50th  birthday  meeting  and  lunch¬ 
eon.  The  traditional  Scroll  will  be 
awarded  to  our  past-presidents,  who 
have  done  so  much  by  their  efforts 
and  activities  to  make  the  Association 
the  symbol  of  scientific  progress 
through  education  in  New  Jersey.  We 
hope  that  science  teachers,  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future,  will  be  present  to  foin 
in  this  celebration  as  we  look  forward 
to  continued  progress  and  growth  for 
your  children  and  mine. 


Material  for  this  history  of  the  New 
Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association 
was  prepared  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Pauline  McDowell  Atkins,  former  head 
of  science  in  the  Elizabeth  Pubiic 
Schools:  Dr.  Catharine  Bergan,  Jersey 
City  Teachers  College;  Rev.  Lucien 
Donnelly,  O.S.B.,  Delbarton  School, 
Morristown;  Lee  Yothers,  head  of 
science,  Rahway  High  School;  Dr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Weckstein,  head  of  science,  Bar¬ 
ringer  High  School,  Newark;  Caroline 
Muccha,  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth; 
Stuart  Faber,  head  of  science.  East 
Side  High  School,  Newark;  Maitland 
P.  Simmons,  Irvington  High  School; 
and  Harold  Hainfeld,  Roosevelt  School, 
Union  City. 


“How  I  Teach  .  .  Contest 

“How  I  Teach  During  the  First 
Week  of  School”  is  the  title  of  a  con¬ 
test  being  conducted  jointly  by  Scho¬ 
lastic  Teacher  magazine  and  the 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
give  teachers  throughout  the  nation 
an  opportunity  to  tell  other  teachers 
about  their  most  successful  ways  of 
challenging  and  interesting  students 
as  the  new  school  year  begins,  and 
by  so  doing,  making  teaching  and 
learning  a  richer  personal  experience. 

All  active  teachers  of  any  subject 
in  grades  four  through  12  may  enter 
the  contest  by  submitting  manuscripts 
not  exceeding  1,500  words  to  be 
judged  for  the  following  awards:  Ist 
— $300;  2nd — $200;  five  3rd  prizes 
of  $100  each. 

All  entries  must  be  submitted  to 
Scholastic  Teacher,  33  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  midnight  June 
30,  1955.  The  manuscripts  will  be 
judged  by  a  committee  selected  by  the 
Advisory  Council  of  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines.  For  full  information  about  the 
contest  see  the  March  2nd  issue  of 
Scholastic  Teacher. 


wu  Woutj  you  2)0? 

Miss  Marden  is  retiring  this  year  after 
a  long  teaching  career — all  of  it  at 
Washington  School,  where  she  has  been 
one  of  the  best-loved  faculty  members. 
After  much  manipulation  to  get  her 
away  from  school  one  day,  Mr.  Jones, 
the  principal,  at  the  request  of  several 
teachers,  has  called  a  faculty  meeting. 
The  idea  of  a  farewell  party  has  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  and  discussed,  and 
by  separate  and  unanimous  vote,  the 
faculty  has  agreed:  (1)  to  hold  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  for  Miss  Marden;  (2)  on 
June  6;  (3)  at  Golden’s  Restaurant;  (4) 
inviting  the  PTA  to  Join  in  the  affair; 
(5)  at  which  Miss  Marden  will  be  given 
a  set  of  travelling  bags. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Jones  hears 
from  various  teachers: 

(1)  that  it  should  certainly  be  a  tea, 
not  a  dinner; 

(2)  that  the  date  conflicts  with  num¬ 
erous  other  events; 

(3)  that  the  food  at  Golden’s  is  not 
as  good  as  the  food 'at  Silver’s; 

(4)  that  this  should  be  an  exclusive 
faculty  affair — NOT  with  the  PTA; 
and 

(5)  that  Miss  Marden  really  wants  a 
camera,  not  a  set  of  travelling  bags 
at  alL 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  one 
of  the  teachers  who  sat  in  the  meeting 
and  voted  in  favor  of  its  numerous  de¬ 
cisions? 

What  would  you  do  if — Heaven  forbid 
— yon  were  Mr.  Jones? 
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At  Work  in  the  Legislature 


Left: 

Over  in  the  Assembly  chamber  Mrs. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  R.,  of  Union 
County  is  the  chairman  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Education  Committee. 

Right ; 

The  Reverend  W.  Neal  Raver,  chaplain 
of  the  State  Senate,  talks  with  Senator 
Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  R.,  of  Somerset 
County  before  the  start  of  one  of  the 
regular  Monday  afternoon  Senate  ses¬ 
sions.  Senator  Forbes  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Education  Committee. 


Senator  Walter  H.  Jones,  R.,  of  Bergen 
County  has  introduced  an  NJEA- 
backed  bill  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
prior  service  credit  in  the  retirement 
system  for  one  year.  Under  this  law, 
new  entrants  will  be  able  to  establish 
credit  for  up  to  10  years  of  uncredited 
prior  service.  Present  entrants  will  be 
able  to  establish  credit  for  all  service 
in  New  Jersey  and  non-members  of 
the  Fund  may  enroll  and  establish 
their  back  credit  if  they  so  wish.'  This 
bill  also  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
28  and  is  awaiting  Assembly  passage. 


Senator  Frank  W.  Shershin,  R.,  of 
Passaic  County  has  sponsored  the 
NJEA  Convention  Bill  in  the  Senate. 
This  bill,  Senate-168,  would  broaden 
the  present  Convention  law  to  permit 
school  nurses,  secretaries,  and  office 
clerks  to  attend  the  NJEA  Convention 
lor  two  days  without  loss  of  salary  or 
leave  time.  Meetings  for  these  groups 
are  held  at  the  convention  and  their 
organizations  are  officiallv  affiliated 
with  NJEIA.  S-168  passed  the  Senate 
on  March  28  and  is  now  awaiting  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Assembly. 


Assemblyman  William  Haines,  R.,  of 
Burlington  County  sponsored  Assem¬ 
bly  Concurrent  Resolution  6  congratu¬ 
lating  the  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers 
Association  on  its  50th  anniversary. 
The  association  which  was  founded  in 
1905  has  led  the  development  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  curriculums  of  the  schools 
of  the  State.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
such  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  The  Assembly  approved  this 
resolution  on  March  7  and  the  Senate 
added  its  congratulations  on  March  14. 
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This  school  year  has  been  one  of 
tremendous  growth  and  activity  for 
the  Future  Teachers  of  America  in 
New  Jersey.  In  response  to  the  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  teaching  as  a  career, 
many  new  FTA  clubs  have  been 
founded  in  the  State’s  high  schools. 
The  number  of  clubs  is  now  over  80; 
and  a  college  chapter  is  in  every  major 
teacher  training  institute  in  the  State. 

Many  of  these  clubs  are  providing 
a  chance  for  interested  high  school 
students  to  observe  and  assist  selected 
teachers  in  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools.  This  array  of  first-hand 
experiences  has  given  many  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
realities  of  teaching.  Other  important 
activities  include  visiting  teachers’ 
colleges  and  universities,  visiting 
speech  and  reading  clinics,  planning 
and  participating  in  career  days,  in¬ 
viting  new  teachers,  student  teachers 
and  older  teachers  to  describe  profes¬ 
sional  experiences,  observing  the  work 
of  specialists  in  education,  visiting 
and  observing  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  at  work  and  investigating  tbe 
literature  and  audio-visual  materials 
that  relate  to  a  professional  career. 

The  college  FTA  chapters  are  con- 


Delores  Rossi,  state  president  of  the 
fTA  chapters,  with  Edward  M.  Tuttle, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  and  NEA 
president  Wanrine  Walker  at  the  NEA 
Convention  in  New  York  Qty.  Last 
summer  Miss  Rossi  represented  New 
Jersey’s  future  teachers  at  the  National 
FTA  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  G, 
the  Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  Conference  at  Alhany,  N.  Y. 
and  the  NEA  Convention. 


ducting  many  outstanding  profes¬ 
sional  activities.  Future  teachers  at 
Classboro  State  Teachers  College  have 
presented  radio  programs  concerning 
the  teaching  profession  over  radio 
station  WSNJ  in  Bridgeton.  Rider 
College  FTA’ers  teach  a  typing  class 
for  tubercular  patients  at  Donnelly 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Trenton.  A 
story  hour  for  the  children’s  wards 
in  the  various  city  hospitals  b  handled 
by  the  FTA  at  Paterson  State  Teachers 
College.  All  of  the  chapters  have  or¬ 
ganized  guides  who  act  as  official  hosts 
when  high  school  students  visit  the 
various  campuses. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 

Behind  this  burst  of  activity  and 
pre-professional  organization  is  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Future 
Teachers  of  America.  These  state 
chapter  and  club  officers  have  lead 
this  expansion  of  FTA  work  by  spon¬ 
soring  three  regional  FTA  confer¬ 
ences,  the  Spring  Chapter  Leadership 
Conference  and  the  Annual  State  FTA 
Conference.  Last  October,  over  400 
students  attended  three  stimulating  re¬ 
gional  conferences  at  Glassboro,  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  In  March  representatives 
from  the  various  colleges  attended  the 
FTA  Chapter  Leadership  Conference 
to  discuss  program  planning,  chapter 
publications,  training  of  officers,  and 
organization  and  induction  for  high 
school  clubs.  The  10th  annual  State 
FTA  conference  is  being  held  this 
year  on  May  13-15  at  the  School  of 
Conservation  camp  at  Stokes  State 
Forest.  During  a  weekend  of  outdoor 
living,  FTA’ers  will  be  participating 
in  lively  discussion  groups,  listening 
to  several  good  speakers  and  meeting 
future  teachers  from  all  over  New 
Jersey. 

Chapter  officers  for  NJAFTA  are: 
Delores  Rossi,  Glassboro  STC,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ronald  Ericson,  Jersey  City 
STC,  vice-president  (north) ;  Frank 
Wilson,  Rider  College,  vice-president 
(south);  and  Roslyn  Fishbein,  New¬ 
ark  STC,  secretary.  High  school 
officers  include:  James  Scott,  Clayton 
H.  S.,  president;  Dorothea  Hokanson, 
Bloomfield  H.  S.,  vice-president;  and 
Virginia  B.  Waterbury,  Bernards 
H.  S.,  Bernardsville,  secretary. 


WAPALANNE 

WEEKEND 

10th  Annual 

State  FTA  Conference 

May  13  -  IS,  1955 

New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation 
Stokes  State  Forest 

Friday 

5:00  P.M.  —  Sign-In  and  Set-Up 

6:30  —  Dinner 

8:00  —  Campfire  Send-off 

8:45  —  Business  Session 

Saturday 

7:30  A.M.  —  Breakfast 
9:00  —  Discussions 

1.  Why  does  the  teacher  need 
professioruU  organizations? 

2.  What  are  the  different  ca¬ 
reers  in  T caching? 

3.  What  are  some  good  FTA 
Activities? 

4.  What  are  some  current  prac¬ 
tices  in  aiding  the  begin¬ 
ning  teacher? 

11:30  —  Lunch  —  Speaker 

1:00  P.M.  —  Conservation  Hike 
5:30  —  Dinner 

6:30  —  More  Discussions 

5.  What  should  the  beginning 
teacher  know  about  juvenile 
delinquency? 

6.  What  are  the  different  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  training  of 
teachers? 

7.  W hat  makes  a  good  teacher? 

8.  What  is  the  relatioruhip  of 
the  College  FTA  Chapter  to 
the  High  School  FTA  club? 


Sunday 


7:15  A.M. 

—  Elarly-bird  Break¬ 
fast 

7:30 

—  Group  leaves  for 
services  in  Branch- 
ville 

7:45 

—  Breakfast 

9:00 

—  Services  at  Camp 

10:00 

—  Election  of  Officers 

12:30  P.M. 

—  Dinner — Speaker 

2:30 

—  On  Your  Way 
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New  Dimensions 


in  Teacher  Recruitment 


m 


Liberal  Arts  graduates  can  be  used 
to  help  solve  the  teacher  shortage 


by  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Martin 

Professor  of  Education 
Rutgers  University 


IHE  impact  of  the  high  post  war 
hirth  rate  on  school  enrollments  has 
brought  the  problem  of  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  into  bold  relief.  Colleges 
for  teacher  education  have  stepped  up 
their  efforts  to  attract  larger  numbers 
of  promising  young  men  and  women 
into  professional  careers  in  the  class¬ 
room.  As  the  problem  of  teacher  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  moves  onto  the  local 
scene,  superintendents,  high  school 
principals,  guidance  directors  and 
teachers,  knowing  that  teachers  col¬ 
lege  graduates  tend  to  return  to  their 
local  communities  for  employment, 
are  assuming  increasing  responsibility 
for  teacher  recruitment  at  the  high 
school  level. 

A  recruitment  trend  with  great  sig¬ 
nificance  for  professional  schools  is 
the  current  effort  to  interest  liberal 
arts  college  graduates  in  a  teaching 
career.  Larger  enrollments  of  high 
school  graduates  in  teachers  colleges 
means  only  an  adjustment  of  numbers 
in  an  established  professional  pro¬ 
gram,  while  the  introduction  in  large 
numbers  ‘of  graduates  of  four  year 
degree  granting  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  immediately  challenges  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  with  the  problem  of 
developing  a  program  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  this  newer  group.  For 
the  most  part  these  peopje  differ  in 
many  significant  ways  from  the 
typical  high  school  graduate  enter¬ 
ing  college.  They  are  an  older  group 


and  their  added  years  account  for 
many  valuable  experiences  —  experi¬ 
ences  that  can  enrich  their  teaching. 
Many  have  children  of  their  own  and 
have  participated  in  activities  involv¬ 
ing  children.  Some  have  worked  with 
children  in  camps,  church*  schools, 
neighborhood  projects  and  the  like. 
All  have  had  many  enriching  experi¬ 
ences,  including  such  things  as  travel, 
artistic  pursuits,  military  service, 
business  and  community  activities. 
DIFFERENT  CURRICULUM  NEEDED 

The  modern  school  is  committed  to 
a  philosophy  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  based  on  the  needs,  interests, 
abilities  and  past  experiences  of  the 
learners.  Equally  essential  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  curriculum  developed  in 
terms  of  the  students  concerned.  To 
place  mature  people  who  have  had  a 

Rutsers  Univenity,  a*  well  a*  the 
State  Teachers  CoUegea  at  Glassboro, 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  Paterson,  and 
Trenton, '  will  this  summer  he  conduc¬ 
ting  special  workshops  in  elementary 
education  for  liberal  arts  graduates. 
These  programs  provide  the  six  credits 
necessary  for  these  persons  to  obtain 
a  provisional  elementary  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate.  When  they  begin  teaching  next 
fail,  they  may  continue  the  program 
at  these  schools  with  in-service  courses 
to  become  fully  certified.  The  courses 
at  Batgers,  Newark,  Paterson,  and  Glaaa- 
boro  are  part  of  a  48  credit  program 
leading  to  the  Master  in  Education  de¬ 
gree. 


wide  breadth  of  experience  in  the  same 
classes  or  even  the  same  program  with 
the  average  college  student  is  not  a 
defensible  practice. 

Certain  considerations  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  dealing  with 
these  mature  people  who'  now  are  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  a  teaching  career. 
What  are  some  of  these  considera¬ 
tions? 

In  the  first  place  they  should  be 
carefully  selected  for  admission  to  the 
professional  program.  They  should 
have  a  high  general  intelhgence,  a 
broad  cultural  background,  a  strong 
academic  record,  a  personality  suit¬ 
able  for  guiding  the  learning  experi¬ 
ences  of  young  children,  and  they 
must  be  free  from  seriously  limiting 
physical  or  emotional  defects.  Selec¬ 
tion  is  more  positive  with  this  group 
as  there  is  more  evidence  on  which 
to  base  selection.  Their  entire  collegi¬ 
ate  record  is  available,  they  have  had 
many  experiences  on  which  to  evalu¬ 
ate  a  vocational  preference,  there  is 
greater  seriousness  of  purpose,  and 
personality  traits  are  more  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Secondly,  the  program  should  be 
developed  at  a  level  challenging  to 
these  students.  Mature  people  who 
have,  through  the  bachelor’s  program, 
developed  the  ability  for  independent 
study,  for  seeing  relationships,  and 
for  organizing  material  around  spe- 
(Continued  on  Page  389) 
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Since  1948  our  schools  have 
been  carrying  on  a  curriculum 
stMuly  which  involves  all  grades, 
kindergarten  through  twelfth,  on 
a  system-wide  basis.** 


**For  the  past  two  years  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  system- 
wide  study  of  our  curriculum. 
Every  member  of  our  faculty  is 
serving  on  some  committee  or 
other,  both  on  a  vertical  as  well 
as  on  a  horisonUd  basis.** 


**The  opportunity  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  to  work  with 
secondary  teachers  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  endeavor  has  done  much 
to  break  down  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  levels  and  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  and  integrate  the  thinking 
of  the  two  groups.** 


*^lJltimately  we  hope  to  formu¬ 
late  curricular  guides,  instruc¬ 
tional  guides,  and  a  guide  for 
teachers.  All  these  will  be  based 
on  our  socio-economic  survey, 
our  philosophy  of  education,  and 
our  re-evaluation  of  the  subject 
matter  we  are  presenting  to  our 
children.** 


The  curriculums  in  the  schook  of 
New  Jersey  are  changing.  The  many 
letters  received  in  a  recent  REVIEW 
survey  clearly  indicate  that  many 
schools  in  the  State  are  going  to  great 
efforts  to  study  their  programs,  re¬ 
organize  their  course  offerings,  and 
reevaluate  their  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials.  In  some  districts  such  as  Clif¬ 
ton  and  Winfield  Township  these 
changeovers  are  part  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  establishment  of  Junior 
High  Schools  and  the  abandoning  of 
the  old  K-8-4  system  for  the  newer 
K-6-3-3.  In  other  districts  such  as 
Bridgewater  Township  a  similar 
change  is  occurring  where  six  schools 
are  filled  with  grades  K-4  and  two 
buildings  are  set  aside  for  grades  5-8. 
Many  districts  are  surveying  and 
classifying  students  in  accordance  with 
the  new  state  laws  regarding  special 
education  and  districts  like  Trenton 
are  preparing  for  vast  expansions  of 
programs  for  the  handicapped. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
curriculum  developments  will  occur 
next  year  in  elementary  schools,  and 
in  correlating  teaching  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools.  The  Westwood  schook  have 
recently  completed  new  courses  of 
study  in  all  grades  in  social  -studies 
and  arithmetic.  At  present  the  staff 
is  engaged  in  revising  the  language 
arts  program.  Rahway  schook  are  aim¬ 
ing  for  much  the  same  type  of  com¬ 
plete  revision.  Other  general  revisions 
in  language  arts,  social  studies,  and 
arithmetic  are  taking  place  in  Fair 
Lawn,  Hillside,  Orange,  and  Scotch 
Plains. 

A  unique  curriculum  study  is  going 
on  in  the  districts  that  make  up  the 
Johnathan  Dayton  Regional  High 
School.  Teachers  from  elementary 


schook  in  Berkeley  Heights,  Clark 
Township,  Garwood,  Kenilworth, 
Mountainside,  and  Springfield,  have 
lieen  meeting  together  to  revise  the 
entire  language  arts  program  from 
kindergarten  through  8th  grade.  Their 
aim  is  to  provide  a  basic  program  of 
fundamental  training  for  all  the  ele¬ 
mentary  children  that  enter  the  re¬ 
gional  high  school. 

In  Freehold,  Spanish  will  be  taught 
in  grades  3-8  and  in  Wantage  Consoli¬ 


dated  schook  a  new  program  of  lab¬ 
oratory  science  starting  in  the  first 
grade  is  being  planned.  Wyckoff  ele¬ 
mentary  schook  have  just  published 
an  excellent  anthology  of  prose  and 
poetry  for  memorization  throughout 
the  grades. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Most  of  these  new  courses  of  study 
can  be  seen  most  readily  in  the  course 
offerings  of  the  State’s  high  schools. 
A  look  at  the  new  courses  being 
readied  for  next  fall  shows  how  com¬ 
pletely  these  schools  are  broadening 
their  programs  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  their  students  and  communi¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  trends  noted  is  the 
switch  to  the  single  curriculum  in  some 
of  these  secondary  schook.  Livingston 
High  School  will  have  a  single  cur¬ 
riculum  when  it  opens  its  doors  for 
the  first  time  next  year,  as  will  Dwight 
Morrow  High  School  in  Englewood. 

Several  schook  will  be  trying  out 
new  courses  to  challenge  their  brighter 
students.  In  mathematics  Palmyra  High 
School  is  setting  up  a  voluntary  sec¬ 
tion  of  second  year  Algebra  that  will 
move  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  Dwight 
Morrow  High  School  will  attempt  the 
same  with  an  advanced  mathematics 
course  for  its  juniors  and  seniors. 
Somerville  is  organizing  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  selected  students  who  have 
shown  unusual  ability  in  mathematics 
and  science.  When  they  enter  ninth 
grade  next  September  they  will  be  kept 
together  as  a  group  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  With  an  enriched  program,  in¬ 
cluding  advanced  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  great  deal  of  research,  it  is  hoped 
that  at  the  end  of  four  years  their 
achievement  will  be  well  in  advance 
of  the  usual  high  school  graduate. 
Madison  High  School  is  trying  for 
similar  results  with  a  new  Science 
Research  course.  Dwight  Morrow  High 
School  will  try  an  honors  course  in 
English  for  seniors  plus  a  ‘'Great 
Books”  course.  Palmyra  will  offer  a 
semester  course  in  English  Composi¬ 
tion  to  its  seniors. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that 
several  schook  are  making  additional 
offerings  available  for  the  general  stu¬ 
dent.  Toms  River  is  adding  “Useful 
Mathematics”  and  Scotch  Plains  and 
North  Hunterdon  Regional  are  both 
adding  a  second  year  General  Math 
course  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  four 
year  program.  Manasquan  High  School 
will  be  adding  remedial  reading  to  its 
9th  and  10th  grade  English  program. 

In  its  Home  Elconomics  program 
Dwight  Morrow  High  School  will  add 
Fashion  Design,  a  combination  art 
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anii  home  course.  Also  a  project  on 
Nutrition  with  diet  control  on  white 
rats  and  Family  Living  with  a  house 
cleaning  unit  will  be  added.  This  same 
Khool  will  also  experiment  with  a 
onihed  course  for  low  achievers  on 
the  tenth  grade  level.  Montclair  High 
School  is  planning  a  cooperative  Art- 
Home  Economics  course  in  Costume 
Design.  It  will  also  offer  a  course  in 
Textiles.  Somerville  High  School  is 
adding  jewelry  making  and  home  me¬ 
chanics  to  its  industrial  arts  program. 
Bloomfield  Junior  High  School  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  successfully  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  program  on  the  Junior  High 
School  level  in  a  Homemaking  Cycle 
Core  for  girls.  The  basic  homemaking 
areas  of  foods,  clothing  and  family 
living  are  integrated  with  music,  shop, 
art.  and  science.  Next  year  the  school 
will  institute  a  similar  program  for^ 
boys,  a  core  for  pre-vocational  orienta¬ 
tion.  Basically  this  program  will  be 
shop,  mechanical  drawing,  typing, 
music,  cooking,  and  science.  Besides 
this  integrated  group  the  work  will  be 
closely  correlated  with  basic  math. 

New  developments  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  will  find  Somerville  re¬ 
suming  the  teaching  of  German  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  I.  Net- 
cong  and  North  Hunterdon  Regional 
High  Schools  have  added  Spanish. 

Madison  High  School  has  added  a 
General  Language  course  to  give  those 
students  who  do  not  elect  to  study  a 
modern  language  some  concept  of  the 
origin,  growth,  development  and  re¬ 
lationships  among  languages.  Glen 
Rock  has  introduced  foreign  languages 
into  its  junior  high  school.  7th  graders 
explore  French,  Latin,  German,  and 
Spanish  in  a  course  integrated  with 
their  World  Geography  program.  Con¬ 
versational  study  of  a  chosen  language 
is  begun  in  8th  grade;  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  first  year  course  is  taken  in 
the  9th. 

Other  changes  in  the  secondary  area 
include  driving  training  courses  to  be 
instituted  in  South  River  and  at  John¬ 
athan  Dayton  Regional  High  School. 
Johnathan  Dayton  is  also  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  number  of  additional 
teachers  to  bring  the  average  class  size 
nearer  to  the  desirable  goal  of  twenty- 
five  students  per  class.  In  accordance 
with  a  new  law  requiring  education 
before  receiving  a  hunting  license, 
Bordentown  High  School  will  make 
gunning  safety  part  of  its  health  pro¬ 
gram.  Freehold  Regional  High  School 
is  planning  to  introduce  a  course  in 
psychology  and  occupations  for  all 
ninth  grade  students,  also  a  course  in 
personal  typing,  art  appreciation,  and 
music  appreciation  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents. 


Tour  best 

ADVERTISEMENT 

87  Burlington  Avenue 
Paterson  2,  New  Jersey 


Mr.  James  R.  Gill 

Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Sir; 

I  Just  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  what 
a  relief  it  was  to  receive  that  last 
check. 

Some  years  a  family  experiences  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  and  that  is 
what  has  happened  in  our  family  this 
year.  Expenses  for  medical  services 
£ind  medications  run  high  each  week, 
so  your  check  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  meet  my  obligations. 

This  has  been  not  only  financial  in¬ 
surance,  but  mental  insurance  as 
well.  The  kind  of  service  I  have 
received  is  your  best  advertisement. 
I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  my  friends 
in  the  teaching  field  will  apply  for 
the  Washington  National  Insurance 
in  the  fall,  because  of  my  experience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Bessie  P.  Berthold 
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Consultant  in  Child  and  Youth  Study 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
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Child  and  Youth 


Throughout  the  state  there  are 

at  present  approximately  a  hundred 
small  groups  of  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  engaged  in  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  children  and  adolescents. 
The  work  of  these  study  groups  is 
guided  by  a  consultant  in  Child  and 
Youth  Study  from  the  Division  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

The  program  of  Child  and  Youth 
Study  in  New  Jersey  is  a  three-year, 
in-service  education  program  in  the 
understanding  of  children.  It  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  programs  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  Europe  and 
South  America. 

The  program  in  Child  and  Youth 
Study  had  its  beginnings  in  the  work 
carried  on  between  1938  and  1944 
by  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Coimcil  on 
Education.  The  early  development  of 
this  program  is  described  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  book.  Helping  Teachers  Under¬ 
stand  Children. 

In  order  to  guide  the  work  of  the 
study  groups  in  New  Jersey  a  large 
number  of  skilled  leaders  are  needed. 
Leadership  Training  Sessions  are  held 
in  three  geographic  centers  for  thb 
purpose.  This  year  there  are  two  first- 
year  leadership  training  groups,  one 
in  Bloomfield  and  one  in  Glassboro; 
two  on  the  second-year  level,  one  in 
Bloomfield  and  one  in  Trenton;  and 
one  on  the  third-year  level  in  Trenton. 
In  addition,  there  is  for  the  first  time 
this  year  a  series  of  sessions  for  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  working  with  groups  who 
have  had  three  years  of  basic  training 
in  studying  children  and  who  are  now 
exploring  some  curriculum  implica¬ 
tions  of  their  study  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  Leadership  Training  Ses¬ 
sions  alone  involve  about  two  hundred 
persons.  Among  these  are  nursery 


school,  elementary  school,  high  school, 
and  college  teachers,  principals,  super¬ 
visors,  superintendents,  curriculum 
directors,  nurses,  parents,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  guidance  counselors,  social 
workers,  and  one  school  physician. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why 
there  is  such  widespread  interest  in 
studying  children  and  adolescents: 
(1.) — the  desire  to  provide  for  growing 
human  beings  those  conditions  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  de¬ 
velop  well  and  (2.) — the  desire  to 
build  a  sound  basis  for  curriculum 
planning. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
from  the  research  in  about  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  sciences  that  deal  with  human 
development  and  behavior  that  there 
are  positive  measures  which  can  be 
taken  to  insure  wholesome  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  beings.  These  research 
findings  are  becoming  more  available 


**Thi*  is  reallr  simple  .  .  .  now  let  me 
•ee  ...  A  has  five  apples  .  .  .  B  has 
eifhl  bananas  .  .  .  C  lias  four  plums 
...  A  gives  B  two  apples  .  .  .  B  gives 
C  five  bananas  ...  then  B  gives  A  . .  .** 


Study 


in  synthesized  form  to  those  who  need 
them — the  people  who  live  and  work 
with  children  day  after  day.  These 
are  the  persons  who  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  setting  up  the  conditions, 
establishing  the  relationships,  and 
providing  the  experiences  that  help 
each  child  to  develop  into  an  adult 
who  has  a  chance  of  fulfilling  his  po¬ 
tential.  These  persons  feel  the  need 
for  understanding  children  and  youth. 

Curriculum  planners,  too,  feel  such 
a  need.  Research  findings  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  every  aspect  of  school  liv¬ 
ing — the  total  range  of  experiences, 
relationships,  and  conditions — affects 
the  child’s  learning,  and  therefore  be¬ 
comes  curriculum.  There  is  keen 
awareness  of  this  today.  At  national 
conferences  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  grouD  set  up  to  discuss  such  matters 
as  school  buildings  or  part-time  ses¬ 
sions  spending  considerable  time  tallo 
ing  about  the  needs  of  children  and 
youth  and  the  effects  on  them  of  cer¬ 
tain  practices. 

A  deeper  understanding  of  children 
and  insight  into  their  behavior  seems 
to  be  the  major  concern  of  those  who 
work  with  them.  The  program  in 
Child  and  Youth  Study  is  attempting 
to  meet  this  need.  Small  groups  of 
persons  meet  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
two  hours  every  two  weeks  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  They  study  not 
only  the  research  about  child  and 
adolescent  development,  but  actually 
study  individual  normal  children. 
They  learn  to  use  the  processes  of 
data-gathering,  hypothesizing,  testing 
hypotheses  so  that  conclusions  drawn 
may  be  as  valid  as  possible. 

Such  careful,  painstaking  study  of 
children  by  the  people  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  good  development 
should  over  a  period  of  time  yield 
wholesome  results  in  New  Jersey. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


NJEA  TV  Show  to  Investigate 
College  Drop-Out  Problem 


under  our  modern  plan  .  .  . 

TEACHERS  QUALIFY  FOR 
SAVINGS  up  to  30^0 
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MAIL  TODAY  FOR  ''RATES*'— ffo  obllgaHonI 


GofViaiNMEVrElVIPLOVICS  ^iutnancs 

statistics  prove  that  teachers  are  better  than  zvengfi 
drivers  and  deserve  lower  auto  insurance  rates.  Ow 
modern  plan  saves  you  up  to  30%  below  manual 


rates  on  your  automobile  insurance  and  allows  yoa  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Company,  eliminating  soliciting 
agents  and  brokers.  Over  330  profession  claims 
adjusters  are  at  your  service  day  arid  ni^t,  from  coast 
to  coast.  Send  for  rates  on  your  car — no  obligadoo. 


N.  J.  r.  A.  -  SPONSORED  AUTO  INSURAMCt  HAN 
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NJEA  will  broaden  its  TV  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  South  Jersey-Philadelphia 
irea  on  June  5  when  it  presents  a 
special  education  feature  on  WPTZ, 
Channel  3,  Philadelphia.  For  that 
Sunday’s  broadcast  of  the  station’s 
regular  Telerama  show,  NJEA  is 
planning  to  bring  together  Dr.  Mason 
Gross,  provost  of  Rutgers  University, 
the  State  University  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president 
of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
for  an  analysis  of  the  college  drop-out 
problem.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lambert,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Mercer  County  Par- 
at-Teacher  Association,  will  add  the 
parental  point-of-view,  while  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hipp.  NJE^  executive 
secretary,  will  act  as  moderator. 


Del  Hootetler,  director  of  WPTZ*s  show  Ttierama, 
disenaaeo  the  layout  for  a  special  NJEA  TV  program 
with  NJEA’s  assistant  for  radio-television  Bill  Hay¬ 
ward.  The  show  entitled  Not  AU  Plunk  Out  will  ^ 
presented  on  Sunday,  June  5. 


William  D.  Hayward,  NJEA  assist¬ 
ant  for  radio  and  television,  is  work¬ 
ing  out  the  details  for  the  program  in 
conjunction  with  members  of  the 
WFTZ  staff.  Cal  Jones,  producer,  Del 
Hostetler,  director,  and  Fred  Walker, 
publicity  director.  They  are  presently 
shooting  footage  at  colleges  in  the 


South  Jersey-Philadelphia  area  for  a 
fibn.  Not  All  Flunk  Out!,  which  will 
be  shown  during  the  program.  The 
film,  analyzing  the  reasons  for  stud¬ 
ents  leaving  college,  is  based  on  a 
study  made  by  the  NJEA  Research 
Division. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly — March  18,  1955 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Hotel  Stacy-Trent  in  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  Friday,  March  18,  1955.  Mrs.  May 
C.  Smith,  President  of  NJEA,  presided. 
Roll-call  showed  forty-nine  delegates 
present.  By  motion  the  following  altern¬ 
ates  were  seated:  Mrs.  B.  Rosendale, 
Paul  W.  Freed,  L.  A.  Mortenson,  Dr. 
Andrew  T.  Power,  Marion  Classon,  Elea¬ 
nor  McClelland,  Paul  C.  Lashua,  Joseph 
A.  Oorab.  By  motion  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  were  adopted. 

JAMES  T.  HOLCOMBE,  Chairman  of 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  reported 
on  the  proposed  changes  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  system  and  submitted  the  draft  of 
the  bill  in  connection  with  this  plan, 
which  had  already  been  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  He  indi¬ 
cated  (1)  that  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee;  (2)  that  the 
proposed  bill  had  been  developed  in  con¬ 
ference  with  State  oflicials  within  a  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  the  present  law  for  the 
retirement  of  public  employees  and  the 
existing  teachers  retirement  law;  (3) 
that  the  draft  as  submitted  to  the  Dele¬ 


gate  Assembly  had  been  reviewed  by  the 
National  Education  Association  expert 
on  teacher  retirement,  by  Chester  Bob¬ 
bins,  former  deputy  commissioner,  by 
the  trustees  of  the  fund,  by  Woodward 
and  Fondiller,  our  own  actuaries,  and 
by  Mr.  Buck,  actuary  of  the  fund;  (4) 
that  cost  figures  are  anticipated  by 
March  25,  and  at  that  time  there  should 
be  a  final  decision  on  whether  this  can 
be  an  administration  measure  and  whe¬ 
ther  any  changes  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  cost  figures. 

Mr.  Holcombe  called  attention  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  "enabling  act” 
which  are  essential  if  the  new  retirement 
program  is  to  be  adopted,  and  to  legis¬ 
lation  bringing  the  State  Department  of 
Education  employees  into  the  public  em¬ 
ployees  retirement  system  and  called 
specific  attention  to  a  few  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  the  bill  since  copies 
had  been  sent  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

He  moved  that  the  Delegate  Assembly 
give  general  approval  to  the  draft  of  a 
bill  to  integrate  the  teachers  retire¬ 
ment  system  with  social  security,  and 
authorize  the  officers  of  the  association 
to  consider  and  act  on  any  minor 


changes  of  the  wording  or  provisions  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

A  lengthy  discussion  followed  in 
which  members  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  raised  questions  about  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  effect  of  the  proposed  bill 
with  regard  to  such  topics  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  prior  service;  the  definitions  of 
“pension,”  “present  entrant”  and  “com¬ 
pensation;”  the  relationship  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  legislation  increasing 
minimum  pensions;  the  rates  of  contri¬ 
bution  specified  in  the  bill;  the  use  of 
age  sixty-two  in  certain  places  in  the 
bill;  the  language  specifying  the  in¬ 
creased  contributions  for  class  B  credit; 
the  fact  that  the  death  benefit  is  not 
available  for  people  who  select  early 
retirement  or  vesting;  the  provisions  for 
the  optional  death  benefit;  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  return  of  excess  contribu¬ 
tions;  the  thirty  day  clause  under 
options;  the  definition  of  veterans. 

MOTION  PASSED 

Mr.  Starkey  quoted  the  report  from 
Woodward  and  Fondiller  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  contains  the  benefit  contri¬ 
bution  provisions  which  were  contem¬ 
plated  previously  in  the  proposed  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System.  Mr.  Holcombe  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Pension  Policy  Conunittee 
was  already  making  a  list  of  points  in 
which  it  would  like  to  see  the  proposed 
legislation  improved. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps  to  amend 
the  original  motion  to  provide  that  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  be  empowered 
to  take  the  suggestions  made  at  this 
meeting  which  do  not  now  appear  in 
the  bill  and  make  every  effort  to  get 
them  into  the  bill  so  far  as  possible. 
That  motion  was  seconded  and  passed, 
and  Mr.  Holcombe’s  original  motion  was 
then  passed  with  Mr.  Paluch  voting  in 
the  negative.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Large,  seconded  smd  passed  that  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  and  those 
working  with  them  on  this  program  be 
accorded  an  official  vote  of  thanks  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Albert,  seconded 
and  passed  that  $3,000  be  appropriated 
from  free  balance  to  the  supplies  ac¬ 
count.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Geer,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  appropriate  $2,000 
from  free  balance  to  csury  on  a  Spring 
workshop  for  the  enrollment  and  co¬ 
ordinating  committees.  Dr.  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams,  executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Education  Association,  was  introduced 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly.  Mrs.  Smlffi 
asked  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  an 
expression  of  preference  between  Sat¬ 
urday  meetings  and  meetings  in  the 
evening.  The  meeting  then  adjoumd. 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP, 
Executive  Secretary 
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State  White  House  Conference 


Hundreds  of  New  Jersey  citizens 
are  expected  to  fill  the  Trenton  Central 
High  School  on  May  20  and -21  for 
the  final  phase  of  the  New  Jersey  White 
House  Conference  on  Education.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  this  meeting  public 
opinion  can  be  sufficiently  crystalized 
to  permit  the  formulation  of  specific 
recommendations  for  the  National 
White  House  Conference  on  Education 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov. 
28  •  Dec.  1. 

Three  regional  meetings  have  al¬ 
ready  been  held  in  New  Jersey  at  New 
Brunswick,  Maplewood,  and  Glassboro 
to  bring  together  the  “grass  roots” 
opinion  from  the  north-central,  metro¬ 
politan,  and  southern  areas  of  the 
state.  All  three  of  these  conferences 
were  ver-y  heavily  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  civic  groups, 
citizens  committees,  and  parent-teacher 
organizations. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Frank  B.  Stover  who  is  acting  as 
coordinator  for  the  state  meeting  and 
a  central  planning  committee  repre¬ 
senting  over  40  state  organizations 
have  been  arranging  the  state-wide 


conference  to  bring  together  much 
of  the  grass  roots  thought  expressed 
at  the  regional  conferences  and  the 
thinking  of  state  leaders.  Congress¬ 
men,  and  Legislators.  Again,  as  at  the 
regional  meetings  a  come-one-come-all 
admission  policy  will  be  in  effect. 

COMPREHENSIVE  AGENDA 

Commissioner  of  Education  Freder¬ 
ick  M.  Raubinger  will  preside  at  all 
of.  the  General  Meetings.  On  Friday 
afternoon  he  will  start  the  conference 
by  introducing  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner  who  will  deliver  the  keynote 
address.  This  will  be  followed  with  a 
panel  report  by  leading  participants 
from  the  three  regional  conferences. 

Those  attending  will  then  break  into 
very  small  discussion  groups  to  discuss 
every  facet  of  various  educational 
problems,  such  as  higher  education, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  mental 
hygiene  developments,  federal  and 
state  aid  prospects,  and  local  school 
tax  problems.  A  movie  hour  is  planned 
before  dinner  to  show  some  of  the 
latest  documentary  films  pointing  up 
these  issues  in  education. 

For  the  evening  session  a 'panel  of 


New  Jersey  Congressmen,  Legislators, 
and  lay  leaders  will  discuss  the  very 
vital  question  of  “Where  Shall  We  Get 
the  Money  to  Finance  Our  Schools?” 

On  Saturday  morning  the  various 
discussion  groups  will  form  into  6 
larger  units  to  report  on  their  specific 
areas  and  to  summarize  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  the  six  problems  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  National  White  House 
Conference.  They  are: 

“What  should  our  schools  accom¬ 
plish?” 

“How  can  we  get  the  school  facili¬ 
ties  we  need?” 

“How  can  we  get  enough  good 
teachers — and  keep  them?” 

“How  can  we  organize  our  school 
systems  most  efficiently  and  economic¬ 
ally?” 

“How  can  we  pay  for  our  schools?” 

“How  can  we  obtain  a  continuing 
support  of  education?” 

The  meeting  will  close  on  Saturday 
afternoon  with  an  address  by  Clint 
Pace,  Coordinator  for  the  National 
Conference,  and  summarizing  remarks 
on  the  conference  by  Commissioner 
Raubinger. 


. .  .and  Greyhound  “VPS”  will  arrange  your  complete  vacation  I 


I  pr«(tr(dMcfco«M). 


PRIII  VACATION -PLANNING  MAP  OP  AMIIIICA 


Mail  to  traikaaiO 
Tair  ■ail.,  tl  «. 
Laka,  ekitaia  t.  HL. 

fofcoloffuliMwmap, 
skowiai  doaans  of 
To«r  pricw  and  va- 
cattonapota. 


CityZSIata  .  .. 

Sand  ma  spadai  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  tone  lo;_ 

_ □  IndividiMi  Toar_ 


.□  Eacortad  Groap  Tonr 


REYHOTJNTD 


VPS — Vacation  Planning  Service  is  yours 
at  any  Greyhoimd  Travel  Bureau.  (It’s  free!) 
Expert  counselors  make  your  hotel  or  resort 
reservations,  schedule  transportation,  arrange 
special  sightseeing  or  entertainment. 

Or— if  you  choose— Greyhound  will  tailor  a 
delightful  Elxpense-Paid  Tour  especially  for 
you!  See  the  examples  below. 


Tha  smart  “Hiihway 
Travalar"  bus.  and  tha 
sensational  now  "Scani- 
cruisar"  (rifht)  olfar 
smooth  Air  Suspension 
Ride,  air  conditionin|. 


Typical  Vocation  Tours— Typical  Low  Pricos 

Available  from  anywhere  in  America— to  any  of 
America’s  popular  vacation  spots,  great  cities. 
National  Parks!  These  tours  include  hotels,  round- 
trip  transportation,  special  sightseeing. 

CAuroRNiA-TosiauTi  NSW  iNOutm  aacii 

2 1  days  from  Detroit  6  days  from  New  York 

. gaos.**  . $s7.oo 

nORiea  aacu  1 4  doys  ORMT  SMOKIIS  7  days 

I  fromCle««lood  ..  .gllS.OO  from  CMcofa . glOO.OO 

I  TIUOWSTOMI  MRK  Ol»  MMICO 

I  days  from  los  Angeles  t  d  days  from  St.  letds 

. . gns.ss  . $ia«.7o 

I  U.  S.  los  Extra.  Prices  subiecl  to  change. 
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Classroom  Teachers  to  Hold 
Annual  Spring  Luncheon 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  will  have 
their  annual  Spring  Luncheon  at 
Washington  Crossing  Inn,  Washing¬ 
ton  Crossing.  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  June 
4,  at  12:30  P.M.  Virginia  B.  Grace 
of  Dover  High  School  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  talk  on  her  experience  as  an 
exchange  teacher  in  England.  Miss 
Grace  taught  last  year  in  the  Surbiton 
County  Secondary  School  outside  of 
London.  A  special  musical  program 
will  be  given  by  students  from  the 
Westville  Public  Schools. 

During  the  program  the  annual 
scholarship  award  of  $200  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Verna  E.  Appleton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Scholarship  committee,  to 
a  high  school  student  selected  by  the 
group.  Laura  R.  Maltman  of  West¬ 
ville  is  chairman  of  the  luncheon. 
Reservations — at  $2.75  per  person — 
should  be  made  with  Mrs.  Louise  S. 
Volmar,  34  Rose  Ave.,  Jersey  City  5, 
by  May  31. 

Westwood  Receives 
New  Salary  Schedule 

The  Westwood  Consolidated 
Schook  have  just  revised  their  salary 
schedule.  The  new  schedule  goes  from 
minimums  of  $3400,  $3700  (5-yr.), 
$4000  and  $4200  to  maximums  of 
$5600,  $6000,  $6300  (5.yr.),  $6600 
and  $6800.  Annual  increments  are 
$200;  and  there  are  provisions  for  ad¬ 
justments  up  to  $500  this  year.  The 
schedule  permits  prior  service  credit 
up  to  10  years,  and  contains  provisions 
for  equivalency  credit  for  advanced 
degrees.  The  latter  includes  special 
industrial  or  trade  experience;  cre¬ 
ative  work  in  fine  arts,  educational 
travel  experiences,  and  professional 
services  or  research  in  a  related  field. 
The  schedule  calls  for  placement  on 
maximum  at  age  57. 


Montclair  STC  Sets  Up 
Music  Lending  Service 

A  new  kind  of  library— one  that 
lends  musical  recordings  and  scores — 
has  been  established  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ward  Moore, 
conductor  of  the  College  Band,  a 
‘‘Band  Literature  Leading  Library” 
is  currently  available  not  only  to  Col¬ 
lege  students,  but  to  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Scores,  graded  as  to 
difficulty,  are  filed  with  recordings 
made  by  the  College  Band.  A  phono¬ 
graph  with  earphones  is  provided  for 
use  with  the  records.  In  addition, 
critical  reviews  of  all  band  music  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  past  three  years  are 
available. 

Located  in  the  New-Tools-for- 
Learning  Bureau  in  the  College  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  the  library  is 
onen  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  to  5.  Records  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  for  a  two-week  period  (renew¬ 
able).  Requests  through  the  mail 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  fifty-cent 
fee  to  cover  packing  and  mailing. 


Science  Teachers  Sponsor 
Essex  County  Science  Fair 

The  Suburban  Essex  County  Fair 
will  be  held  at  the  Seth  Boyden  School, 
274  Boyden  Avenue  in  Maplewood  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  5th  and 
6th. 

The  exhibits  will  be  the  work  of 
public,  private,  and  parochial  school 
children  from  Kindergarten  through 
grade  eight.  Since  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Fair  to  make  the  exhibits  com¬ 
petitive  there  will  be  no  prizes.  Elach 
exhibit  will  be  analized,  however,  by 
a  committee  of  science  teachers  who 
will  look  for  the  following  charac¬ 
teristics  : 

1.  Creative  ability 

2.  Scientific  thought 

3.  Thoroughness 

4.  Skill 

5.  Clarity 

6.  Social  values 

Commendable  evidences  of  any  of 
these  characters  will  be  publicized. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  toys 
based  on  science  or  designed  to  foster 
a  scientific  interest  provided  by  the 
American  Toy  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  book  exhibit  including  both 
texts  and  trade  books  and  a  film  ex¬ 
hibit  may  also  be  seen. 

Speakers  at  the  Thursday  evening 
session  include  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Craig, 
elementary  science  specialist  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  will  speak  on  the  value  of 
science  in  conservation.  Dr.  Black¬ 
burn,  professor  at  Drew  University, 
who  is  the  landscape  architect  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  arboretum  on  the  Seth 
Boyden  School  grounds,  will  point  out 
the  educational  values  to  be  derived 
from  an  arboretum.  Grace  E.  Koem- 
er.  Principal  of  the  Seth  Boyden 
School  is  in  charge  of  the  Fair. 


Students  at  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College  need  no  one  to  tell  them  there  is  a 
shortage  of  teachers.  Every  day  they  pass  this  bulletin  board  filled  with  Job  offer¬ 
ings  from  New  Jersey  districts.  What  better  motivation  could  they  ask  for? 
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Packed  with  student  appeal 


PasMic's  new  Senior  High  School 
WM  cited  as  one  of  the  five  top  winner’s 
in  the  Better  School  Design  Competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  The  Schoot  Executive 
magazine.  The  architects,  Kelley  and 
Green  of  New  York  and  Newark,  were 
presented  the  award  at  the  regional  | 
convention  of  the  American  Association  i 
of  School  Administrators  in  St.  Louis.  I 


Policy  Change  Admits  More 
To  State  Demonstration  Camp ; 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  policy 
change,  more  New  Jersey  youngsters 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  part 
of  the  summer  at  Camp  Wapalanne  in 
Stokes  State  Forest.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  camp  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  pupils,  11  to  18,  is 
operated  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation.  I 

During  the  past  few  years,  many 
youngsters  have  not  been  able  to  enroll 
because  the  summer  quota  has  been 
filled  as  early  as  March  1.  This  year 
a  greater  number  of  campers  can  be 
accepted  because  the  new  policy  allows 
campers  to  enroll  for  two-week  or  ] 
one-month  periods.  The  previous  j 
policy  of  full-season  enrollment  has  | 
been  revoked.  j 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Economic  Development 
sponsor  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation.  Teachers  and  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  are  enrolled  in  courses 
in  conservation,  field  science,  social 
studies,  water  safety  and  camping. 
The  program  offered  to  Camp  Wapa¬ 
lanne  youngsters  includes  trips  to  the 
state  fish  hatchery,  to  conservation  ex¬ 
perimental  farms,  to  a  county  fair, 
and  to  reforestation  areas,  saw  mills 
and  water  sheds.  Hiking,  outdoor 
cooking  and  over-night  camping  are 
also  included. 

Aj^lications  and  additional  informa-  j 
tion  may  be  secured  by  telephoning! 
MOntclair  2-9210  or  writing:  Edward  j 
J.  Ambry, -director.  New  Jersey  State  j 
School  of  Conservation,  Montclair  | 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair.  I 


BETTER  ENGLISH 


HERZBERS  —  GUILD  —  HOOK  —  STEVENS 


Students  in  grades  7*  1 2  like  the  Better  Eng¬ 
lish  series  for  many  reasons: 

The  books  themselves  are  written  from 
the  student's  point  of  view  in  a  friendly, 
informal  style.  They  learn  by  understanding, 
not  by  rote. 

Better  English  directly  helps  students  in 
their  daily  lives:  the  series  challenges  their 
growing  interests,  encouraging  them  to 
create  mature  standards;  helps  them  in  per¬ 
sonality  development;  and  assists  them  in 
acquiring  an  effective  use  of  language  for 
daily  living  and  in  preparation  for  a  vocation. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York 


NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


THE  TRAVELER'S  FRIEND 


National  City  BankTravelers  Checksare  just  like  a  personal  body¬ 
guard  !  They  protect  your  travel  funds  against  loss  or  theft  wher¬ 
ever  you  go . . .  leaving  you  free  to  enjoy  your  trip  without  money 
worries.  Readily  accepted  everywhere  like  cash.  If  lost  or  stolen, 
they  are  promptly  refunded  in  full.  In  denominations  of  $10,  $20, 
$50,  and  $100;  cost  75«  per  $100.  Buy  them  at  your  bank. 


Great  for  going  places 


NATK 


;RS  CHiCKS 


Bockad  by  Tha  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Maw  York 
Mambar  Fadarol  Dapotit  Iniuronca  Corperotlan 
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Alumni  Officers  Elected 
at  Newark  STC  Homecoming 

Florence  Simpson,  of  Montville, 
member  of  the  Class  of  1936,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newark  State 
Teachers  College  Alumni  for  1955-56 
at  the  annual  Alumni  Homecoming 
held  recently  at  the  college. 

Ninety  alumni,  representing  25 
classes  from  the  Class  of  1915  through 
the  Class  of  1954,  attended  the  Alumni 
Homecoming  Banquet,  an  innovation 
at  the  college.  Later  a  total  of  150 
alumni  attended  the  business  meeting, 
which  included  the  election  of  officers. 
Entertainment  consisted  of  skits  and 
songs  dedicated  to  the  alumni  by  the 
underclassmen  with  Gilbert  Hughes, 
president  of  the  Student  Government 
Organization,  in  charge. 

The  other  officers  are:  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  James  Williamson,  Newark, 
Class  of  1949;  secretary,  Felicia 
Salandra,  Newark,  Class  of  1920;  and 
treasurer,  Mary  Weber,  Irvington, 
Class  of  1953. 

Mrs.  Marion  Parsons,  instructor 
and  assistant  registrar,  is  the  per¬ 
manent  Alumni  Secretary  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 


SCHOOL-TIME  STUDENT  | 

and  SUMMER  | 

RECREATION  INSURANCE 

Write  or  phone  NOW  for  special  low 

cost  accident  insurance  plans  and  public 

liability  protection  for  sponsors  on: 

•  “Home  to  home”  student  protection 
plan— covers  on  a  voluntary  partici¬ 
pation  basis  for  a  full  twelve  months 
term,  including  summer  sessions. 

•  Spring  and  summer  sports  protection 

for  high  school,  amateur  and  semi- 
pro.  junior,  recreation  department  and 
other  organized  teams.  , 

•  Playground  Protection  Plan  for  all  , 
supervised  summer  activities  with  or 
without  organized  teams  included. 

•  Youth  Croups — all  year  round  plan 
for  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.,  Clubs,  etc. 

•  Summer  camp  insurance  for  non¬ 
profit  and  organizational  camps. 

•  Vacation  Trip  Travel  Accident  In¬ 

surance  for  one  day  or  more  available 
to  individuals  or  groups  at  special  | 
rates.  I 

•  Personal  and  Public  Liability  pro-  : 
tection  for  teachers  and  organizations. 

t  w.  BOLLINGER  co. 

17  William  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Mitchell  3*2020  i 

‘^Leaders  in  low  cost  special  risk  plans" 


The  Monmouth  County  Education 
Association  recently  sponsored  this 
teacher  recruitment  exhibit  at  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  Asbury  Park,  during  the 
^‘Cavalcade  of  Progress"  exposition. 
Members  of  high  school  PTA  clubs  in 
the  county  distributed  NJEA  recruit¬ 
ment  materials  at  the  booth.  MCEA 
officers  shown  on  opening  night  are: 


Citizenship  Workshop  Held 
in  Sonth  Orange  -  Maplewood 

The  South  Orange  -  Maplewood 
Teachers  Association  recently  cooper¬ 
ated  with  their  Board  of  Education 
in  sponsoring  a  workshop  on  citizen¬ 
ship  and  character  education  entitled 
The  Three  B’s  of  Citizenship  and 
Character. 

The  General  Sessions  featured 
speeches  by  Dr.  Everett  R.  Clinchy 
president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Graff,  associate  professor  of  history, 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Mason 
W.  Gross,  provost  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  NEA-NJEA  film  “Freedom 
to  Learn”  was  used  as  an  introductory 
theme  to  set  up  the  problem  for  the 
conference.  Workshop  discussion 
groups  were  also  provided  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  interested  citizens  to  de¬ 
velop  ideas  and  techniques  in  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Character  Education. 


Pension  Fund 
Secretary  Retires 

John  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
has  announced  his  retirement  to  the 
Fund’s  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Wood, 
who  came  to  the  Fund  office  as  Secre¬ 
tary  in  1925  and  has  served  in  that 
capacity  for  30  years,  will  retire 
under  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  He  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  VanAlstyn  and  Nole,  Inc., 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 


seated — Earl  Garrison,  county  superin¬ 
tendent;  Mrs.  Ann  Bain,  secretary;  Wil¬ 
liam  Pazieky,  vice-president;  George 
Malone,  president  superintendent's 
ronndtable;  Mrs.  Erma  Dorrer,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  Melvin  Jones,  treasurer, 
standing — Wallace  Gleason,  chairman 
public  relations  committee:  and  Ever¬ 
ett  Carry,  NJEA  Executive  Committee. 


Dr.  Mason  Gross  Guest 
at  Rumson  Assn.  Meeting 

Dr.  Mason  Welch  Gross,  Provost 
of  Rutgers  University,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  annual  Professional 
Night  Conference  of  the  Rumson 
Teachers  Association  held  March  31st. 

Dr.  Gross  discussed  “The  Aims  of 
Education”  before  an  invited  group  of 
Rumson  and  Fair  Haven  teachers  and 
administrators.  Mayor  and  Council, 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Education, 
executive  committee  members  of  the 
PTA,  and  newspaper  personnel. 

According  to  Herbert  A.  Korey, 
President  of  the  Association,  “the 
meeting  was  a  professional  conference 
geared  to  enable  educators  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  to  meet,  exchange  ex¬ 
pressions  of  thought  on  current 
techniques  and  practices  in  the  local 
schools,  and  share  the  educative  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  stimulating  speak- 


Paper  on  New  Jersey 
Available  to  Teachers 

Teachers  of  New  Jersey  history  and 
geography  will  be  interested  in  receiv¬ 
ing  for  their  students  copies  of  New 
Jersey  Today,  a  new  quarterly  being 
published  by  the  N.  J.  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Filled  with  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  about  places  of  interest  in  the 
State,  the  paper  is  available  without 
charge  as  a  public  service.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  General  Draft¬ 
ing  Co.,  Convent  Station. 
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Now  see  Canada  from  Canadian  Pacific 
Scenic  Domes-at  no  extra  fare! 


SCHOOL  NURSING 

by  Lula  P.  Dilworth 

Assistant  in  Health  Education 
A'.  /.  State  Department  of  Education 

Do  all  dlstricta  in  New  Jersey  have 
school  nnrset? 

The  1954-55  School  Nurses  Statis¬ 
tical  Report  prepared  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Exlucation  shows  that  all 
but  four  school  districts  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  the  services  of  a  school  nurse. 

Who  pays  for  school  nordnc  servlec? 

75%  of  the  school  nurses  reported 
for  1955,  were  employed  by  a  local 
school  board.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
only  62%  in  1947.  The  remainder  of 
the  nurses  were  provided  by  public 
health  programs,  both  official  and  pri¬ 
vate. 

How  much  training  have  the  New  Jersey 
school  nurses  had? 

In  1954.  17  per  cent  of  the  hoard  of 
education  school  nurses  held  a  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  and  4  per  cent  a  Master’s 
degree.  This  was  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  the  four-year  period  since  1950, 
when  8  per  cent  held  a  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  and  2  per  cent  a  Master’s 

What  are  the  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion  as  a  school  nurse  in  New  Jersey? 

To  obtain  a  school  nurse’s  certificate 
in  New  Jersey,  a  person  must  have 
graduated  from  an  approved  school  of 
nursing  and  had  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  nurse  or  a  Bachelor’s  degree. 
An  additional  12  credits  in  approved 
courses  is  required  for  the  limited 
certificate  and  18  additional  credits 
are  required  for  the  permanent  certifi¬ 
cate.  All  school  nurses  hired  by  a 
school  board  since  1947  must  be  cer¬ 
tified. 

Are  many  school  nurses  on  the  teachers’ 
salary  scale? 

Some  boards  of  education  are  plac¬ 
ing  the  school  nurse  on  the  teachers’ 
salary  scale  on  the  basis  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  preparation.  In  1950,  53  boards  of 
education  were  reported  as  having 
made  this  provision.  The  number  re¬ 
ported  for  1955  was  94,  an  increase 
of  19  for  the  current  school  year. 

Are  school  nurses  covered  by  the  new 
state  minimum  salary  schedule  law? 

Yes.  According  to  a  recent  ruling 
hy  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
any  full-time  school  nurse  employed 
by  a  board  of  education,  who  holds  a 
valid  certificate  for  that  position, 
should  he  receiving  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  guaranteed  to  teachers 
under  that  law. 


Toko  Canada's  first  and  only  Sconic 
Domo  stroamlinor,  Tho  Canadian  — 
botwoon  Montroal  and  Vancouver  or 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Soo  Banff  and 
Lake  Louise  by  daylighti 

This  vacation,  see  Canada  aboard  The 
Canadian.  View  spectacular  unspoiled 
country  from  high-up  domes.  Enjoy  new 
travel  luxury— at  no  extra  fare! 


Order  dehcious  meals  and  snacks  in  a 
Skyline  Coffee  Shop.  Settle  back  in  a  coach 
seat  that  has  full-length  leg  and  foot  rests 
and  an  adjustable  head  rest.  Or  enjoy  in¬ 
expensive  tourist  or  first  class  sleeping 
accommodations. 

Make  reservations  now!  Contact  your 
local  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific,  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


A  Pleasant,  Dignified  Way 
for  Teachers  to  Earn  Extra  Money 
During  Vacation  Weeks 


Many  teachers  all  over  America 
turn  to  us  every  vacation  time 
for  our  simple  plan  which  pays 
many  of  them  important  sums  of 
money.  We  invite  you  to  join  them 
this  summer. 

You  can  work  right  in  your  home 
town,  demonstrating  and  taking 
orders  for  our  complete  line  of  fine 
quality  dresses,  hosiery,  children's 
wear,  lingerie,  and  men’s  wear  .  .  . 
something  for  every  family.  We 
shall  equip  you  with  our  beautiful 
Sales  Kit  which  does  most  of  your 
selling  for  you.  Our  styles  are  new 
and  fresh,  our  values  are  outstand¬ 
ing.  our  quality  the  kind  that  makes 
friends.  Housewives  and  mothers 
will  be  grateful  to  you  for  bringing 
them  the  convenient,  at-home  op¬ 
portunity  to  shop  for  wearing  ap¬ 
parel. 

You  pay  nothing  for  the  Sales  Kit, 
you  do  no  collecting,  you  make  no 
deliveries.  You  never  invest  any  of 


your  own  money.  And  of  course 
you  need  no  experience.  Everything 
is  so  clearly  explained  that  you  can 
follow  our  plan  easily. 

If  you  can  qualify  as  a  Party  Plan 
Stylist,  your  opportunity  to  make 
money  is  even  greater. 

Please  mail  the  coupon  below  for 
the  Sales  Kit  and  all  the  details. 
Everything  you  need  to  start  is 
FREE  and  there's  no  obligation. 
Mail  this  coupon. 

The  C  D  COMPANY.  Dept.  S-14 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


Grand  Rapid*  2, 


PIsaM  Mnd  m«  your  FREE  Salat  Kit  and  full  da- 
tails  of  your  monay-makinq  plan  for  toachart. 


City  t  tan* 


may,  I  955 
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Accent  on 

American 
..  PHILADELPHIA  »-.« 

COBBLBSTONK  LANKS  MEET 
EXPANDINO  OIBDERS 

Special  tours  and  discussion  of 
the  changing  city.  Art,  literature, 
history,  race  relations,  current 
events.  G)mplete  education  de¬ 
gree  program. 


UNIVERSITY  of 
PENNSYLVANIA 


AUTO-TOURIST  ROUTE 
ACROSS  LAKE  MICHIGAN 


rbetwem  MILWAUKII,  WIf . 
and  MUtKEOON,  MICH. 

owoW  240  MH*t  of  Crowded  Highwayu 


TRAVEL 
WHILE  YOU 
ENJOY  THIS  CRUISE 
Queen  of  Great  Lakes  passenger 
ships.  Daily  sailings  East  and  West. 
Comfortable  lounges  and  decks  .  .  . 
air  conditioned  bedrooms  .  .  .  fine 
food  and  refreshments.  Entertain¬ 
ment  Children’s  playroom. 

f.r  MuttraUd  faUar  wHta  Witcamia  S 
UUkigam  Uaaauktp  Ca.,  *1%  B.  Bria  U., 
Milwaukaa,  Vl$, 

(TICKET  OFFICES  .nd  DOCKS 

MILWAUKEE  MUSKEGON.  MICH. 

ilS  E.  Eri.  St.  "Th.  M.rt" 


State  Department  Adds 
New  Persons  to  Staff 

Vincentz  Cianci,  of  Paterson,  pres¬ 
ently  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Train¬ 
ing  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
State  Department  of  Elducation  as 
County  Supervisor  of  Child  Study  to 
work  with  and  assist  Boyd  E.  Nelson, 
the  Director  of  Special  Elducation, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  classes  for 
the  mentally  trainable.  Miss  Cianci  is 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of 
mental  deficiency  and  has  done  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  training  home- 
bound  and  mentally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  In  addition  to  her  experience 
as  principal  teacher  at  the  State  Col¬ 
ony  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Woodbine, 
Miss  Cianci  has  been  active  during 
the  past  several  years  as  supervisor 
to  parents’  groups  for  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  school  systems  which 
have  initiated  pilot  programs  for 
mentally  trainable  children. 

Robert  D.  Joy,  of  Pennsauken,  was 
appointed  in  the  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  as  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  and  Business  Education  ef¬ 
fective  May  1,  1955.  He  has  had 
teaching  and  supervisory  experience 
in  the  field  of  distributive  and  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  the  Richmond  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute. 

Presently  supervising  teacher-co¬ 
ordinator  of  distributive  education  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  in 
Camden,  Mr.  Joy  also  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  section  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
also  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Gilmore  J.  Fisher,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  in  Ewing  Township, 
Trenton,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  to  replace  the 
late  O.  J.  Moulton  of  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship. 


Education  Department 
Honors  Employees 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education  held  a  reception  for  those 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  Department  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more  as  of  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  reception  was  held  at  3:30  P.M. 
on  Wednesday,  March  23,  1955,  in 
the  Allen  House  Drawing  Room  at 
the  Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 


Thomas  F.  McHugh,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Newark,  will  be 
honored  by  the  Newark  teachers  upon 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  month. 


Newark  Plans  Dinner 
To  Honor  T.  F.  McHugh 

On  Thursday,  May  12,  at  the  Essex 
House  in  Newark,  a  Testimonial  Din¬ 
ner  in  honor  of  Thomas  F.  McHugh, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  charge  of  Elementary  Education, 
will  climax  his  career  of  40  years’ 
service  to  Newark  and  43  years  in 
education. 

A  pioneer  in  attacking  the  prob¬ 
lems  attendant  upon  urban  schools, 
Mr.  McHugh  organized  the  Boys’  Con¬ 
tinuation  School,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  New  Jersey,  and  was  its  principal 
for  almost  a  decade.  This  was  an  ex¬ 
perimental  school  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  drop-outs  at  the 
end  of  grammar  school  education.  He 
originated  the  adult  schools  in  New¬ 
ark  and  supervised  them,  as  well  as 
the  evening  schools  and  Americaniza¬ 
tion  classes.  He  organized  the  present 
system  of  elementary  summer  schools 
and  introduced  the  remedial  reading 
program  into  the  Newark  elementary 
schools.  He  proposed  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  the  method  of  textbook  evalu¬ 
ation  to  include  teacher  representation 
on  the  committees. 

Mr.  McHugh  founded  the  Elssex 
County  Teachers’  Association  and 
served  as  its  first  president.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Adult 
Education  Council  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Continuation  School  Teachers 
Association.  In  Newark,  he  is  a  past- 
president  of  the  Newark  Public  School 
Principals’  Association,  the  Public 
School  Athletic  Association,  and  the 
Newark  Schoolmen’s  Club. 
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Newark  STC  Brings 
New  Teachers  Back 
Delta  Rho,  the  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
National  Honor  Society  for  Teachers 
of  Education,  held  its  Third  Annual 
Conference  for  First  and  Second  Year 
Teachers  at  Newark  State  Teachers 
College,  on  April  2.  Designed  to  help 
all  beginning  teachers  to  overcome 
some  of  their  problems  and  difficulties, 
the  Conference  consisted  of  the  six 
following  workshops:  “Adjusting  the 
Curriculum  for  the  Exceptional  Child”, 
“Helping  the  Elmotionally  Disturbed 
Child  in  the  Classroom”,  “Remedial 
Reading”,  “Arts  and  Crafts  for  Class¬ 
room  Use”,  “Parent-Teacher  Relation¬ 
ships”  and  “The  Practical  Value  of 
our  College  Theory  Courses”. 


New  Dimensions 
in  Teacher  Recruitment 

{Continued  from  Page  377)  j 

cihc  problem  situations  should  be 
ready  to  do  graduate  level  work  in 
education  after  an  introduction  to  pro-  I 
fessional  study  and  to  the  growth  pat¬ 
tern  of  children.  Much  resentment 
and  bitterness  builds  up  when  students 
with  degrees  are  expected  to  meet  all 
certiBcation  requirements  with  under¬ 
graduate  work.  Some  professions  are  , 
ahead  of  education  in  meeting  this 
challenge.  Most  library  schools,  for 
example,  now  offer  their  basic  pro-  ' 
fessional  program  at  the  graduate  | 
rather  than  the  pre-graduate  level  as  j 
I  was  the  case  for  many  years.  i 

A  third  consideration  concerns  the  | 
quality  and  form  of  the  professional  I 
program.  It  should  be  developed  on  i 
'  a  high  professional  level  and  organ¬ 
ized  into  broad  coverage  courses 
which  orient  the  study  of  curriculum  > 
around  the  total  experiences  of  chil-  I 
dren.  Teachers  tend  to  use  patterns  of 
curriculum  organization  in  their  teach- 

iing  which  are  similar  to  those  which 
they  themselves  experienced.  I 

^  The  problem  of  teacher  recruitment 
I  is  real  and  immediate.  As  attempts  to 
solve  it  involve  people  who  differ  from 
the  undergraduate  teachers  college 
student,  ne,w  challenges  go  out  to  all 
concerned.  These  challenges  must  be 
met  boldly  and  realistically.  Colleges 
and  universities  are  challenged  to  de¬ 
velop  stimulating  professional  pro- 

I  grams,  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  challenged  to  set  up  appro¬ 
priate  certification  standards,  and 
local  school  systems  are  challenged  to 
organize  in-service  programs  that  will 
encourage  continued  professional 
I  growth  of  these  newer  recruits. 


Dinner  to  Honor 
Carl  M.  Bauman 

Friends  in  the  Newark  school  sys¬ 
tem,  civic  leaders,  and  former  stu¬ 
dents  are  planning  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  Carl  M.  Baumann,  chairman  of 
physical  education  at  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  who  is  retiring  this 
June. 

The  dinner  will  be  held  on  May  25 
at  the  E^ex  House,  Newark.  Those 
interested  in  attending  should  write 
George  Weinstein,  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  or  phone  him  at 
Market  2-0032. 


Summer  Camp  Job$ 

The  Camp  Unit  of  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service  in  New 
York  City  conducts  a  placement  serv¬ 
ice  for  summer  camp  jobs  WITHOUT 
CHARGE.  It  registers  applicants  who 
are  seeking  sununer  employment  and 
refers  them  to  employers  who  list 
openings  for  camp  personnel.  If  you 
are  interested  in  such  a  job,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  apply  immediately  to 
the  Camp  Unit,  Professional  Office, 
New  York  State  Employment  Service, 
1  East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


When  teacherg  want  better  positionn 
When  BchooU  want  better  teachers 


TEACH 


AGENCY 

^  Export  3-3517 

(^ACY  TRENT  MOTEL  -  TRENTON,  N.  |.^ 

Charle*  J.  Strohan,  Pres.  C.  Edward  MeComamy^  Mgr, 

Mrmirr  Sstioiul  Ajsociwion  of  Tooebors’  Afndos 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’ 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE 


AGENCY 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


Excellent  EUemenUry,  Secondary  Teaching  and  AdminiatratiTC  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
available  in  Eastern  States  —  New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 

Mombtr  N.A.T.A.  Mdi  Yesr  Vfi$o  for  Rogutrotion  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-11  Witherspoon  8ld9.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Discriminating  service  on  direct  calls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacts, 
extensive  enrollment  lists,  and  close  cooperation  with  the  individual  member. 

I  5-1745  Porjoool  Dueriminoiimt  E.  F.  Maloney  I 

Kingjley  j  5-1746  Stroiet  E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  \  Mon*t*r> 


TEACHERS 

SVPEKIOR  SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

ADMINISTRATORS 

QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  AVAILABLE 


Snellin^  &  Snelling 

TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
1501  WALNUT  ST-  PHILA.  2.  PA 
PHONE  RIttanhousa  6-6870 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  55ih  Year 
If  it  U  a  potitioo  in  the  Midaren,  WcM 
or  Alaska,  are  can  find  it  for  you. 
Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Qintoo,  loara 


l54O«lljnFEM0NST. 
,  PHOfNIX.  ARIZONA 


Teachers  Wanted 

•a  fUl  S.  S.  and  FOtfIM  TERCMIM  JOtS.  Aha  SSIMER 
OPPORTMITIES.  The  CNSADE  JOMRNAl  flaw  yea  all  Hm 
KET  FAat.  HISHLT  RECOMMENDED.  IDDD’a  at  MTISEIED 
TEACHERS.  HO  ADENCY  FEE.  3  htaat  OHLT  $1.  Taariy  $S. 
ac  FREE  DETAILS.  UTISFAaiOH  MAIAHTEED.  HO  ODLI- 
MTIOH.  DON'T  DEUY.  AO  TODAY. 

CRHMDE  n.  YHE  FUIHS,  OHIO 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 

Placaia*nt  Liaittad  ta  tka  Public  Sfbaalt 
aF  Wistcbaattr  Caaacy 
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Mitchall  C.  Vincant,  Diractor 
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Your  Own  State  Map 


Map  JI29rp— New  Jersey 
Physical-Political  coloring 
Size  44"  X  58"  —  Scale  1:250,000 

Three  large  iiuet  maps  show 
significant  geographical  features. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Maps — Globes — Charts — Atlases 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 

in  New  Jersey  by 

THE  STANLEY  BOWMAR  CO. 

12  Cl.v.I.nd  Sf.,  V.lh«ll.,'  N.W  York 

and  W.  E.  PERRY 

41  N.  FulI.rfon  Av.,  Montclair,  Now  Jarsay 


ANNOUNCING  THE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Taodtart,  achool  principals  and  taparin- 
landonts  ora  offarad  o  wida  salacWon  of 
Sroduota  and  undargroduota  coufsat  In 
Sia  Swwmaf  Sanions  for  1955.  Whatfiar 
yea  raqaira  training  for  carlMkation  or  ora 
a  condidota  for  o  dagraa,  coarsas  ora 
Idaalty  taMad  to  yoar  naads. 

Pra  Saisiaa 

tsaloiw  J«M  6  le  iuna  34 

Kagalar  (asslan 

S sal  1)111  JvM  27  to  August  9 

Past-Sasilas 

fsalssi  August  •  la  August  24 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHIIAOELPHIA 

Writs  tor  Iha  Tsapto  IMvsrsity  luMstls  uritidi 
•sis  lbs  cosrsss  to  bs  effsrsd  during  lbs  I9SS 
SsBBssr  Ssssions.  Addrsssi  Offlcs  of  His  RagWrsr, 
•tssd  tl.  and  Montgswsry  Aua,  fhla.  23,  Pa. 


EXTRA  CASH— SPARE,  FULL  TIME 

•ts  yssr  csniactt  ssm  sitis  asasy  during  lbs  •aaaar 
by  calliag  sa  cases,  sr  at  yssr  sum  cose  ailb  a  umrib* 
abHs  actbity.  This  aiadiriul  sggtrtuaity  is  aads  gss- 
siMs  tbmagb  caalsct  srilb  a  l^mstablishsd  saccMstol 
•nn.  Ms  laintaial  as  ssgsrisacs  ascssssry  largs  csan 
aialsai  itssdy  agsats.  Writs  tsday  tor  csaelsts  gisa 
“HOe  TO  UtH  EXTRA  WMET 

Writs  GIANT  PUILISHERS 
Dapt.  S«  Forast  Avo.,  Lynbrook.  N.  Y. 


LOOKHEARNOW 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 
Principal,  P.S.  No.  8,  jersey  City 


This  list  has  been  compiled  this 
month  especially  for  those  working  in 
the  highly  important  field  of  science. 
It  is  not  all-inclusive  but  does  attempt 
to  include  a  wide  variety  of  teaching 
aids  as  well  as  representative  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors  of  science  material. 

Astronomy:  International  Screen  Or¬ 
ganization,  609  Phiiadelphia  Ave., 
Washington  12,  D.  C. 

A  number  of  fine  authentic  films  of 
the  moon,  the  sun  and  the  Milky  Way 
as  seen  through  the  world’s  largest 
telescope. 

Birth  of  a  Florida  Key:  Films  of  the 
Nation  Distributors,  62  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  film  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  one  of  the  unique  islands 
extending  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  An 
intimate,  colorful  lesson  in  ecology 
and  a  fascinating  study  of  the  mutual 
relationship  between  organisms  and 
their  environment. 

Conservation:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  202  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  three  films  dealing  with 
the  phases  of  conservation  of  forests, 
water  and  soil.  Excellent  material  for 
science  classes  as  well  as  for  specific 
programs  on  conservation.  Films  on 
similar  topics  suitable  for  use  in 
science  class  are  also  available.  Re¬ 
quest  full  information  about  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

Life  in  a  Garden:  Text-Film  Depart¬ 
ment,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Striking  in  its  beauty  and  remark¬ 
able  photography,  this  short  film  pre¬ 
sents  twenty-four  insects,  mammals, 
and  birds  to  be  seen  in  the  suburban 
garden  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  months  in  characteristic  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  black  and  white  at  $60 
and  in  color  at  $120. 

New  York  Zoological  Society  Series: 
Text-Film  Department,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  films  based  on  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society’s  activities. 
The  series  includes  films  on  snakes, 
fish,  strange  animals  and  other  similar 
subjects.  Write  for  full  information 
concerning  these  films. 


Science:  Coronet  Films,  65  East  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Write  for  the  complete  catalog  list¬ 
ing  many  fine  films  in  the  field  of 
science. 

Science:  Moody  Institute  of  Science, 
200  East  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Outstanding  films  in  the  field  of 
science  dealing  with  unusual  subjects 
and  using  unique  methods  of  pho¬ 
tography  including  lapse-time,  mi¬ 
croscopic,  telescopic  and  slow  motion. 
Subjects  covered  include  '‘Crystal 
Gazing”,  “How  Many  Stars”,  “Blind 
as  a  Bat”,  “World  of  Little  Things” 
and  similar  topics.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  of  these  excellent  films. 
Why  Study  Science:  Young  America 
Films  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  good  film  to  introduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  science.  Helps  to  answer  many 
of  the  questions  which  might  be  raised 
by  pupils  beginning  the  study  of 
science.  May  be  purchased  or  rented. 
Also  other  films  on  science  available. 
FILMSTRIPS 

Chemistry  of  Steei:  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institutes,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  filmstrip  for  high 
school  or  college  classes  in  Science. 
May  be  obtained  without  cost  for 
school  AVA  libraries. 

Chemistry:  Text-Film  Department,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  fifteen  filmstrips  which 
should  prove  an  indispensable  teach¬ 
ing  aid  in  high  school  and  college 
chemistry  classes.  The  series  covers 
the  field  of  chemistry  from  “What  is 
Chemistry”  to  “Nuclear  Emergy”. 
E^ch  filmstrip  may  be  purchased  in¬ 
dividually  at  $5.50  or  in  sets  of  four 
to  six  filmstrips  at  $20  to  $30  per  set. 
Science:  Visual  Sciences,  Suflem,  New 
York. 

A  number  of  fine  filmstrips  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  science  as  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  microbiology  and 
other  similar  fields. 

Wonder  World  of  Science:  Charles 
Scribner’s  &  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  based  on  the 
science  books  of  the  same'  name  but 
usable  with  any  basic  science  text  in 
the  upper  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  classes.  Each  subject  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  two  parts  with  an  explanation 
and  a  series  of  simple  demonstrations 
to  illustrate  various  factors  brought 
out  by  the  explanation.  The  filmstrips 
are  well  planned  and  illustrated.  Each 
filmstrip  sells  for  $4  or  $7  per  pair  or 
$36  for  the  six  pairs.  Teachers  guides 
are  included. 
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PUBUCATIONS 

Sdencc  FUns:  Boston  University. 
School  of  Education,  332  Bay  State 
Read.  Boston  15,  Mass. 

A  series  of  mimeographed  lists  of 
films  covering  the  fields  of  astronomy, 
biology,  chemistry,  general  science, 
gecdogy,  nature  and  physics  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Boston  University.  The 
films  listed  may  be  rented  from  the 
University  with  special  membership 
rates  for  those  using  a  number  of 
films  during  the  year. 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 
National  Tape  Recordlnf  Catalof :  Dept, 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  catalog  listing  many  tape  record¬ 
ings  including  a  large  number  in  the 
field  of  science.  Send  50^  for  a  copy. 
Tape  Recording:  N.  J.  State  Museum. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Write  to  William  King,  AVA  Co¬ 
ordinator,  for  a  list  of  tape  recordings, 
many  of  which  are  suitable  for  science 
classes. 


SLIDES 

•dence  Charts:  Projecto-Charts,  P.  O. 
Box  7142,  Houston  8,  Texas. 

By  means  of  scientific  charts  repro¬ 
duced  on  2  X  2  slides,  teachers  can 
present  subject  matter  in  such  a  way 
to  that  all  can  readily  see.  The  cost 
is  also  less  than  a  good  chart;  in  fact 
t  whole  set  of  12  slides  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  one  well  produced 
chart. 

LECTURES 

Science  Demonstrations:  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

A  number  of  interesting  lectures 
and  demonstrations  particularly  suited 
to  science  classes.  Also  a  number  of 
films  which  should  prove  helpful  to 
science  students.  Consult  your  local 
business  ofiice  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  for  full  details. 

MODELS 

Biology  Models:  Ottieral  Biological  Sup¬ 
ply  House,  8200  S.  Hoyne  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  20,  Ill. 

Write  for  information  of  the  new 
models  made  of  shatterproof  rubber 
of  the  eye  and  ear. 

Science:  Denoyer-Oeppert  Co.,  Chicago, 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
models  and  charts  suitable  for  Science 
classes. 

Science:  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Chicago, 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
acience  models  and  charts. 

Science:  Ward’s  Natural  Science  Estab¬ 
lishment,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  complete  catalog  of 
science  models  and  equipment. 
EQUIPMENT 

Educational  Hobby  Kits:  Central  Scien¬ 
tific  Co.,  1700  Irving  Park  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago  13,  Ill. 

A  number  of  educational  kits  spon¬ 
sored  by  leading  manufacturers  for 
the  study  of  scientific  principles  as  Op¬ 
tical  Kit  by  American  Optical  Co., 
Dectronics  Kit  by  RCA  and  similar 
material  in  kit  form. 

Microscope:  Science  Kit,  Box  69,  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York. 

An  inexpensive  yet  serviceable  mi¬ 
croscope  for  school  use  with  many  of 
the  refinements  of  a  more  expensive 
model. 

Science  Kit:  Science  Kit,  Box  69,  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York. 

A  science  kit  containing  in  a  well 
constructed  chest  all  the  essential  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  needed  to  con¬ 
duct  hundr^s  of  experiments  in 
science  at  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  level.  The  chest  is  easily 
moved  from  room  to  room.  Items  may 
he  replaced  individually  as  necessary. 
A  teachers  guide  on  elementary 
science  is  included  in  the  price  of  $36. 


ject;  helps  develop  powers  of  obser-  ^ 

vatton, cooperation, leadership  and  i„to  4  teams;  c 
responsibility.  And  can  add  zest  in  tures  are  well  c 
entering  lessons  in  numbers,  reading,  that  none  find  i 
oral  language,  writing  and  art.  B«yt  and  gMa  d 

Saadt  are  a  natural  subject  for  a 
unit  of  study  as  it  is  something  in  ji,ey  jes 
which  any  child  can  enthusiastically  play  the  seeds, 
participate.  S«a«l«  ara  aprat 

Oats  takes  field  trip  around  school  way  that  class 
yard,  to  vacant  lots,  along  sidewalks 
and  parks  to  collect  seeds.  Aim  is  to  checked, 
collect  100  kinds. 

NeJIps  yov  hel  nfnsM  aad  nhxtl 

Tha  livaly  flavor  and  smooth,  plaosant  chawing  4. 
of  haahhful,  dalkious  Wriglay'i  Spaormint  Gum 

halps  you  ralox  and  givas  you  a  natural,  \  ^ 

rafrashing  IHHa  "pkk-up.”  Try  H  tonight.  \0 
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BACK  AGAIN - 
BEUER  THAN  { 
EVERI  i 


Hew 

Improved  1] 
Colors 


Now  in  tubes  with 
REMOVABLE  TIP 

for  Decorating,  Painting, 
Marking  on  Cloth,  Glass. 
Pottery,  Wood,  Leather, 
Metal.  Paper,  etc. 

This  sensational 
right  -  from  -  the  -  tube 
decorating  paint  now 
has  a  removable  tip 
that  can  easily  be 
cleaned  to  prevent 
clogging. 


Now  in  12  washable,  long-lasting 
colors— in  single  tubes  and  sets. 

Send  for  free  folder  showing  how 
to  decorate  with  New  Improved 
AMAZART.  Write  Dept  ST-55. 

BINNEY  A  SMITH  INC. 

3M  IWoJi..  Av..,  N.W  York  17,  N.  Y. 


•iMMy  t  Saith  Ik.  !•.«.  i.  Nmt  jMtey 
mn  lakcrt  T.  lairdw  md  J.Im  M«um 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 

World's  leading  producer  of  AUTHENTIC 
FOLK  music  or  RECOftDS  including  THE 
ETHNIC  FOLKWAYS  LIBRARY  which  contains 
an  unusual  selection  of  the  music  of  over  200 
peoples  recorded  on  location  by  native  or¬ 
chestras  and  vocal  groups;  each  Long  Play 
Record  Is  accompanied  by  extensive  notes  by 
famous  collectors  and  recognized  authorities. 

And  the  famous  SONGS  TO  GROW  ON 
series  for  children.  ANTHOLOGY  OF  JAZZ  and 
AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC.  INTERNATIONAL. 
SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE  series.  For  complete 
catalog  write  to 

FOLKWAYS  RECORDS  t  SERVICE  CORF. 

117  West  4*th  StTMt  New  York  U.  N.  Y. 


Factual,  informative  booklete  for 
classroom  or  personal  use  are  available 
from  the  REVIEW'S  advertisers.  Va¬ 
cation  attractions  for  this  summer  are 
also  listed.  Altoays  use  the  advertiser’s 
oum  coupons  for  quick  response.  The 
coupon  below  will  help  you  secure  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  firms  whose  facilities 
you  wish  to  consider. 

134.  VAcmtion  Pbumlng  Map.  Colorful 
Illustrated  map  of  the  United 
States.  Suitable  for  framing.  In¬ 
cludes  information  on  dozens  of 
Greyhound  expense-paid  tours. 
Helps  you  plan  your  vacation  any 
place  in  America.  (Greyhound 
Lines) 

135.  Ride  The  High  Iron: — a  cartoon 
narrative  on  passenger  train  facili¬ 
ties  and  services.  One  examination 
copy  per  teacher,  with  Lesson 
Guide.  Classnxxn  quantities  on 
subsequent  request.  (Association  of 
American  Railroads.) 

136.  Onr  Newest  Bine  Bird  School  Bus 
is  a  booklet  which  illustrates  the 
new  safety,  economy,  and  comfort 
features  of  this  bus.  (Blue  Bird 
School  Bus) 

3.  Creative  Crafts  With  Crayola.  A 
31  page  book  of  ideas  on  how  to 
make  useful  gifts,  party  games,  in¬ 
vitations.  and  many  other  articles 
— all  of  which  the  busy  teacher  can 
use  or  adapt  for  her  own  classes. 
For  teachers  only.  (Binney  & 
Smith  Co.) 

36.  The  Ethnic  Folkways  Library  of 
recorded  music  around  the  world. 
9  classified  list  of  recordings  of  the 
folk,  trad’tional  and  classical 
musical  inheritance  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  America, 
and  Oceana.  Teachers  of  Music. 
Languages  and  Social  studies  will 
.  find  this  library  interesting.  (Folk¬ 
ways  Records  and  Service  Corp.) 


144.  How  to  Run  a  Snccessfiil  Book  Fak 

outlines  in  a  compact  little  leaflet 
the  nine  essential  steps  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  book  fair  (Giant  Publishlni 
Co.) 

122.  Sample  Page  from  the  “Advance¬ 
ment  and  Placement  Journal",  llsU 
complete  Information  about  actual 
teaching  positicms  and  summer 
Jobs  in  Calif.,  Montana,  Japan. 
Maine,  France,  etc.  No  registration 
or  agency  fees.  No  obligation. 
Properly  qualified  teachers  can  ob¬ 
tain  these  open  positions  by  merely 
writing  the  school  ofiflcials  who 
have  submitted  them.  (CRUSAIXi 

119.  A  School  Desk  is  Bom.  A  booklet 
describing  the  research,  testing,  en¬ 
gineering  behind  American  Seat¬ 
ing’s  No.  445  new  high-schooi  desk. 
Single  unit  of  roomy,  steel-pylon- 
design  desk,  with  complete  height 
range,  provide  comfortable  seat¬ 
ing  for  grades  7  through  12. 
(American  Seating  Company) 

120.  The  Traveler’s  Friend.  A  24-page, 
purse  size,  booklet  of  tips  for  the 
traveler.  Includes  dollar  exchange 
values  and  time  changes  all  over 
the  world,  equivalents  in  weights 
and  measures,  space  for  itinerary, 
record  of  expenses  and  suggestions 
on  gratuities.  (National  City  Bank 
of  New  York) 

123.  Across  Lsdse  Michigan  by  8.S.  MO- 
wankee  Clipper.  An  Illustrated 
folder  telling  how  you  can  take 
your  auto  across  Lake  Michigan 
between  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  and 
Muskegon.  Michigan,  to  enjoy  s 
six-hour  cruise  and  eliminate  240 
miles  of  congested  driving  (Wis¬ 
consin  &  Michigan  SB.  Company) 

105.  Educational  Laboratory  Equipment 
and  Fnraltnre  Catalog.  37  pages 
well  illustrated  showing  equipment 
for  teachers  and  students  for  lab¬ 
oratory  or  classroom  work  in  the 
sciences;  stockroom;  library;  home¬ 
making  and  shop.  (Metalab  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.) 


State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  . 

Chicago  1.  Illinois  (date) 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  item.s  indicated  in  the  space  below.  I  have  enclosed 
3^  postage  for  each  item  circled. 

134.  135.  136.  3.  36.  144.  122.  119.  120.  123.  105. 


Subject .  Grade. 


School  Name. 


School  Address. 


City  . New  Jersey 


Enrollment:  Boys .  Girls. 


lATioNAL  Association  of  Ieachers  Agencies 

NATION-WIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  TEACHERS 


%w 


Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers’ 
Agencies  bear  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
membership  In  the  Association  and  adhere  to 
the  high  code  of  ethics.  Always  look  for  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  membership  in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


ASSOCIAnO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

122  FIFTH  AVB.,  NEW  TOEK  I«,  N.  T.  MUmy  HiU  7-*44* 

DISCRIMINAHN6  PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  YEAR— COLLEGE,  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
P*rsonali2*d  Service  Member  N.A.T,A. 

Blanche  Matthews,  Eduoutoiul  ConsaUsM 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Boston  Office:  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Comtset 

Louise  H.  Esseky  Mabjobie  P.  Ticxnob 

Men’s  Dept.  Women’s  Dept. 

Member  of  Netionel  Associeeion  of  Teocberi'  Atencioi 


TEACHERS  BUREAU 

711-12  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


Phone  PEnmjpecker  5-1225-1224 

PHONE  -  WRITE  -  VISIT 

M.  A,  Brynnt  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant  Wilmer  D.  Grenlieb 
Qmelitj  Positions  end  Teecbers  Listed  Tbrotsgbosst  the  Year 
SECONDARY  .  ELEMENTARY  ■  COLLBGB  •  UNIYBRSITT 


TEACHBR8  NEEDED — Elewiteiy — HweeCery — CeDete-  We  have 
offieUlly  liated,  hundreds  of  splanrUd  positions.  Why  not  investiEnte 
th«e  throosh  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers, 
over  30  years  under  present  management,  gives  you  vxpert  guidance 
— so  important  in  seeking  a  position — you  have  everything  to  gain 
and  notiling  to  lose.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Ssucessor  us  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BintEAU  75(ii  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  ST.,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Netionel  Associetion  of  Toecbors’  Agontios 


The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  of  Boston 

Founded  hj  Rose  Estelle  Bradbary  ' 

FIONA  HALE  COOK.  Manager 
Serving  Teachers  and  Administrators. 

Placement  at  all  levels. 

14  BEACON  STREET,  BOS'TON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


St  UNION  sa  WEST.  NEW  YORK  i.  N.  T. 
(Broadway  A  ISth  St.) 


Talephene 

ALwongnin  t-7MT 


B.  F.  Mannion — M.  B.  Mannion — T.  Thiele,  Mgrs. 
Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey 
Since  1889 

Na  Charge  for  Regietratien 
Member  Netsonet  Assotietion  of  Toecbors’  Atonctos 


Clark-^ 


rewer 

^  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


17S  FIHH  AVENUE,  AT  S3t0  STIEET,  NEW  YOIK  10,  NEW  YORK  —  SPring  7-49a 
Distimguitk4il  S^rvict 

E.  L.  GREGG  OtiMr  Ofic«s:  CkicagG 

E.  R.  GREGG  SpokAR*,  MiaaMpolit,  Kgrbrb  City 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

ELISABETH  KING,  Director  MUmy  HiU  2-2957 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  43rd  Sl)  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

SyKisI  Diviiia.1  MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Mombor  Netionel  Associetion  of  Toecbors’  Agoncies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Mombor  Netiorul  Associetion  of  Toecbors’  Agoncios 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

EatablUhed  18M 

Offers  discriminating  and  peraonnl  service  to  teachers  on 
nil  levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private 
schools  and  eollcgas.  Early  registmtioa  dssimbic. 
BEGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Proprietor  Tcispheae  BByaat  E-SIIE 


...  profossionel  gstidesuo  .  soloctioo  plecootent  ... 

Private  School  &  College  Bureau 

Pssblic  It  Prieeto  Schools  throughosu  the  nestom 

270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  Naw  York 

GABRIEL  JAMES  ALBERT  S.  DAVIS 

Diteclor  Plaxa  3-9388  Pssblic  School  Dopt. 

Mombor  Netionel  Associetion  of  Toecbors’  Agenemt 


lOOth  ANNIVERSARY  —  1855  .  1955 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  ARENCY 

St«  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  TOEK  CITT  Phaaai  Wlacawin  T-MU 
B.  a.  MULPORD.  Prop. 

A  Snporinr  Agenej  for  Snporior  Poople 
Membor  Netionel  Astocietion  of  Toecbors’  Agoncios 
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Editorial  Committee 

Mu.  Roth  B.  Matim,  Ckr.  School  No.  1,  Somerville 

Nanct  C  Johnson  Ventnor  Art.  School,  Ventnor 

Dk.  Wm.  P.  PArmsoN  Prindptl,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 

William  Pazickt  (D.A.)  Principal,  mver  School,  Red  Bank 
Fatthi  E.  SmN  School  No.  26.  Paterson 

Samokl  el  Witchbll  Dean  of  Men,  Glassboro  STC 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed.  Aiut.  Editor 


how  do  you  vote? 

It  will  be  a  dull  day  indeed  when  all  the  REVIEW 
readers  agree  with  the  editor — or  vice  versa.  A  good 
many  of  the  readers,  however,  are  taking  exception  to  (a) 
our  practice  of  printing  the  name  of  the  month  on  our 
cover  without  a  capital  letter;  and  (b)  our  defense  of 
the  practice  in  the  April  issue  in  which  we  said  “one 
of  the  great  joys  of  being  an  adult  is  the  right  to  break 
rules  which  we  have  learned  in  school.” 

One  corresjjondent  writes: 

You  surely  must  be  living  a  very  frustrated  life  if  you 
have  to  depend  for  one  of  your  “great  Joys”  on  breaking 
rules  some  conscientious  teacher  probably  spent  hours 
tesu;hing  you.  And  even  if  true  in  your  case,  what  kind  of 
advice  is  that  for  an  eight  year  old  child?  No  wonder 
juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  increase.  Some  just  can’t 
wait  for  the  "great  josrs”  you  hold  out  for  them. 

Another  says  that  “to  foster  the  contradictory  teaching 
that  ‘rules  are  made  to  be  broken’  is  a  sure  way  to 
undermine  the  moral  fiber  of  our  children  and  de¬ 
private  their  trust  in  our  teachers.” 

Sorry,  but  we  are  neither  overwhelmed  nor  convinced. 
Perhaps  we  should  specify,  however,  that  we  were  com¬ 
menting  on  the  “rules”  of  the  language  arts,  rather  than 
those  dealing  with  moral  precepts. 

Most  of  the  so-called  rules  of  language  are  simply 
expressions  of  standard  practice,  which  itself  is  con¬ 
tinually  changing.  To  teach  children  that  split  infini¬ 
tives.  “it  is  me.”  or  the  use  of  thru  for  through  involve 
fundamental  issues  of  right  and  wrong  is,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment.  a  mistake.  Eminent  users  of  our  language  end 
sentences  with  prepositions  just  like  the  little  boy  who 
asked  his  father,  “What  did  you  bring  that  book  I  don’t 
want  to  be  read  to  out  of  up  for,” 

Uniformity  of  spelling  is  a  very  recent  development — 
we  have  just  been  going  over  an  old  letter  in  which 
a  father  spells  his  child’s  name  three  different  ways  on 
one  page.  Modern  grammarians  argue  that  there  are 
no  such  things  as  nouns  and  verbs,  and  insist  that  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  “word-order”  language,  rather  than  a  “case- 
and-inflection”  one. 

In  this  area  at  least  we  believe  the  schools  can  do 
better  by  teaching  intelligent  evaluation  of  rules  rather 
than  the  rules  alone. 

On  the  other  hand  the  REVIEW  belongs  to  New 
Jersey  teachers.  If  they  would  like  the  name  of  the 
month  capitalized  on  the  cover,  that’s  the  way  it  should 
be.  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 


POINTS  OF  VIEW 

The  three  sectional  White  House  Conferences  have  been 
held,  and  the  state-wide  session  is  approaching.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  deserves  congratulations  on  the 
good  organization  which  went  into  the  sectional  sessions; 
the  whole  pattern  followed  by  New  Jersey  was  a  model 
of  getting  down  to  the  grass  roots  and  finding  out  what 
citizens  really  think  about  their  schools. 

When  we  examine  that  thinking,  however,  teachers 
have  some  cause  for  concern.  The  sentiment  in  several 
areas  indicates  our  failure  to  inform,  persuade,  or  other¬ 
wise  keep  public  thinking  in  line  with  our  own.  Examples 
of  this  are  such  topics  as  merit  rating  of  teachers,  the 
differences  between  schools,  and  federal  aid. 

At  nearly  every  regional  conference  the  question  of 
merit  rating  for  teachers  as  a  basis  for  teacher  salaries 
was  discussed,  and  in  many  cases  the  idea  was  accepted 
by  many  of  the  non-teachers  present.  Teachers  are  firmly 
opposed  to  merit  rating,  and  many  know  by  experience 
its  weaknesses.  We  doubt  whether  those  who  support  it 
most  vigorously  would  willingly  accept  the  responsibility 
for  administering  a  merit-rating  plan.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  for  teachers  to  be  against  it,  and  not  enough 
to  be  “hush-hush”  about  it.  We  had  better  face  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  superficial  appeal  to  citizens  and  parents, 
and  get  ourselves  ready  to  argue  it  down  wherever  its 
advocates  appear. 

Citizens  at  these  conferences  proved  very  much  aware 
of  the  vast  social  changes  which  recent  years  have 
brought.  They  were  especially  sensitive  to  the  increased 
mobility  of  our  population  and  the  rarity  of  a  pupil’s 
attending  all  12  or  even  eight  grades  in  the  same  school. 
Many  parents  would  like  to  see  the  schools  face  this  fact 
and  plan  for  it  in  terms  of  greater  uniformity  of  organi¬ 
zation — even  at  the  cost  of  some  “home-rule.”  There 
were  rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  where  Mrs.  Jones  com¬ 
plained 'that  Johnny,  in  changing  schools  had  missed 
long-division,  ancient  history,  or  had  to  readjust  himself 
from  junior  high  school  back  to  a  regular  eighth  grade. 
This  problem  probably  merits  more  attention  within  the 
profession  itself,  as  the  alternative  of  greater  control  at 
the  State  or  national  level. 

For  while  seeking  more  uniformity  of  organization  and 
content,  the  public  has  more  fear  of  federal  aid  than  do 
teachers.  Theoretically,  the  same  thinking  which  asks 
more  standardization  would  produce  a  desire  for  some 
nation-wide  school  financing  to  promote  greater  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.  But  many  of  our  citizens — 
recognizing  that  New  Jersey  would  be  a  giving-rather 
than  a  getting  State — were  unwilling  to  face  the  logic  of 
their  own  thinking.  Others  of  course  take  the  opposite 
attitude,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  sentiment  for  federal  aid 
has  not  crystallized  in  New  Jersey  as  much  as  it  should. 

Finally,  we  should  note  two  cheering  tendencies  in 
these  grass-roots  meetings.  On  the  whole  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  schools  of  those  who  attended  was  warm, 
friendly  and  good.  They  agreed  that  American  schools 
are  the  best  in  the  world  and  that  criticisms  are  only 
designed  to  make  them  better — never  to  tear  them  down. 
Secondly  they  indicated  their  delight  and  pleasure  at 
sitting  in  meetings  of  this  sort  to  discuss  freely  and 
frankly  how  they  feel  about  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  So  pronounced  was  this  attitude  that  the  White 
House  Conferences  of  1955 — in  New  Jersey  at  least — 
may  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  continuing  grass¬ 
roots  appraisal  of  education  by  the  citizens  and  parents 
who  are  in  the  long  run  just  as  concerned  with  it  as  the 
teachers. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


"ARE  YOU  PLANNINC  TO  BRINQ 

MODERN  LIQHTINC 

TO  YOUR  SCHOOLROOMS?" 


Planning  a  new  school?  ...  or  modernizing  older  classrooms?  Give  careful 
thought  to  the  need  for  proper  lighting.  It  makes  the  teacher's  job  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  It  helps  the  pupil  study  better  and  it  protects  valuable 
eyesight. 

There  are  many  factors  which  go  to  make  up  proper  classroom  lighting. 
To  receive  the  proper  guidance  in  your  planning,  call  on  Public  Service 
to  help.  One  of  our  experienced  Lighting  Representatives  will  gladly  consult 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 


i£c: 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 
present 


hated  on  a  teriet  of  filmt  hr  McGraw-Hill  Hook  Co. 

...  A  13  week  television  series  dedicated  to  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  concept  that  Teaching  is  Exciting 
and  Learning  is  Fun! 

Every  Wednesday  at  9:00  P.  M. 
starting  May  11 


Program  Titles 

“Your  Child  Is  Different” 

“There  Are  Children  And  There  Are 
Children  .  . 

“Spacemen,  Cowboys,  And  Ladies” 
“Tricks  Of  The  Trade” 

“Ada  Has  Problems” 

“All  Children  Have  Problems” 

“Rod  Or  Reason?” 

“Open  The  Door,  Teacher” 

“The  Winning  Combination” 

“Quo  Vadis?” 

“The  Ignition  Key” 

“After  All’s  Said  And  Done  .  .  .” 
“Skippy  And  The  Three  Rs” 


WDEL-TV  / 

Wilmington.  Del.  I 

Channel  12  V 

316,000  Watts 

covering  southern  Netr  Jersey 
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